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PRECISION 
SHAFTING 


.. says Mr. E. A. Griebe, purchasing ag¢ 


for Lindberg Engineering Company. ‘Sure, your steel is good but tha 


only half the story. It’s the quick, efficient, personal service that you'gy 
every one of my orders that really counts. When I call The Steel Supp 


Company our shafting worries disappear because you make our proble¢ 
your problems. You make me feel that you are really interested. I ce 
sider my relations with The Steel Supply Company a wonderful contac 


Enthusiastic comments such as this result from combining a gas 
product with superior service. When you need precision steel shaftizi 


order from The Steel Supply Company—we guarantee satisfaction. 
Write today for our folder “Call A Specialist’’—four short pages conta‘ 
ing the technical data you need for buying trouble free precision shafti: 


Also a complete inventory of cold finished bars in rounds, squares, 
flats and hexagons. Drill rod in three and twelve-foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPAN 
26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET © CHICAGO 7, ILLIN 
Telephone MO nroe 6-44 
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EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS @ CHICAGO 5801 Ss. Halsted st., Englewood 4.7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. @ SOUTH BEND 225 N. Lofayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


NEW YORK 
NONSTOPS 


ON UNITED’S DC-6 
MAINLINER 300s 


LEAVE AT 7 a. m., 8 a. m., 
noon, 5 p. m., 6 p. m., or 
2:45 a. m. Reach New York in 
just 2 hrs. 50 min. Delicious 
full-course meals and finest 


service aloft. 


FASTEST, FINEST TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA!? Only 2” hrs. nonstop 
on DC-6 Mainliner 300s — 
the only flights to 
Philadelphia! Leave at 6:55 p.m., 


nonstop 


arrive 10:30 p.m. Two other 


DC-6 flights daily. 


COST IS LOWER THAN RAIL! 


Based on fares alone, you save 


$4.54 one way over Ist-class rail 
with lower berth to New York, 
$3.49 one way to Philadelphia. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer 
House Corner), Stevens Hotel 
Lobby and Midway Airport. Call 
FRanklin 2-4900 or an author- 
ized travel agent. 


STAR TAES Ts CaS One 


COMMEF 


October, September, Oct 
1950 1950 
ildi rmits 773 662 
ag San $36,054,400 $16,419,600 $12,955 
Os 
be ‘il ling pro ects, ve 
SPER awarded on burl ing p J 1.505 1.787 | 
painter $42,338,000 $48,358,000 $42,88 
ae by i |e 945 
Real estate transfers aha AB 125 6m 
Consideration : $7,739,093 po 000 Ne +6, 
Department store sales index 236.9" 244.8 : 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Daily average 1935-39 = 100) ; ve ‘ 
Bank Sear hie $3,807,809,876 $3,450,041,077 $2,932,319 
Bank debits to individual accounts: Sa) 
ith "Federal Reserve District $18,776,208,000 $18,468,217,000 $14,991,270 
Chicago only $9,359,733,090  $9,187,896,000 $7,421,894 
= oat = ) D, 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: . 7 
Number of shares traded 2,025,000 ; 1,393,000 } Gat 
Market value of shares traded $53,399,249 $4,997,334 $16,75 
Railway express shipments, é 4 
C hicago as, 1,070,725 1,002,995 1,26 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 60,75 8 58,798 4 
L.C.L. merchandise cars 23,794 - 22,370 _- 
Electric power production, kwh 1,153,695,000 1,067,346,000 952,877 
Industrial gas sales, therms 10,241,347 9,112,030 7,99! 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority Lines: 
Surface division 54,381,066 51,524,138 58,90 { 
Rapid Transit division 12,657,019 11,637,73 12,86 
Postal receipts $10,067,191 $9,801,437 $9,832 
Air passengers: 
Arrivals 174,462 165,345 13" 
Departures 183,799 72 14: 
Livestock slaughtered ‘under federal 
inspection ___ : z Beak N 567,863 407,039 58: 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County —. : 27,067 27,934 2% 
Other Illinois counties 17,140 17,506 


*Preliminary figure. 


Date Bue 
1 


JANUARY, 1991, TAX CAL 


Application for state ie vehicle licenses and city 
vehicle stickers now past due 

Renew city business licenses which expired December 
31, 1950 

Final payment of 1950 estimated tax by individuals. 
Last day for filing amended or first estimate for 
1950 (or you may ‘file a final 1950 return and pay 
the tax due) 

Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of December, 1950. 

Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- 
ceipts or cash) of income taxes withheld by employ- 
ers for last quarter of 1950 (Form 941); must be 
accompanied by W-3 (annual reconciliation form); 
also triplicate copies of Form W-2a (withholding re- 
ceipt) 

File Employer's Application for Termination of 
Coverage report, for employers who did not have 
employment experience in 1950 equal to 6 or more 
employes for 20 weeks. (Illinois Form UC -IC). Must 
be filed prior to February 1, 1951. 
Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
report and payment for fourth 
(Forms UC-3 and UC-40) 

Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax for 1950. 
This tax amounts to .3 of 19 of the 1950 taxable 
payroll. Tax mav be paid quarterly. (Form 940) 


contribution 
quarier of 1950 


Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for last quarter of 
1950, return and payment. (On first $3,690 wazes 
paid; Form 941) 


Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for 
December, 1950 
Employers who withheld more than $100 of income 


taxes during previous month pay amount withheld 
to 


or remittance may be made with quarterly return 
directly to 


ENDAR 


Returnable tc 
Secretary of State 
City Collector 
City Collector 
Collector of Inte 
Revenue 


Director of Reyent 


Collector of Inte 


Revenue 


Director, Departm 
of Labor 


Director, Departm 


of Labor 
Collector of Inte 
Revenue 
Collectsr of Inte 


Revenue 


Collector of Inte 
Revenue 
Authorized Depos) 


Collector of Inte 
Revenue 
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AE The OU ae ghee 


New Yorkers learned last Sum- 
mer what it is to live with a water 
shortage. They missed their baths 
one day a week, let their beards 
grow upon occasion, and watched 
professional rainmakers tinker with 
the clouds in efforts to refill 
dwindling reservoirs. Could Chi- 
cago, the city with the unlimited 
water supply, confront a similar 
crisis? The answer is “Yes,” accord- 
ing to Daniel F. Nicholson, who 
has been investigating Chicago’s 
water system. He finds it in dire 
need of new equipment, without 
which Chicago may even have a 
water shortage next Summer (p. 13). 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, chief 
of staff of the air forces, believes 
the United States can follow a 
“middle road” to armed peace. It 
would require skillful diplomacy 
plus military power adequate to 
deter warlike actions on the part 
of Communist nations. Gen. Van- 
denberg outlines his program be- 
ginning on page 15. 


Fortunately, COMMERCE wound 
up its research on crowded State 
Street in advance of the Christmas 
shopping season. Taking a pulse- 
count on the world’s most concen- 
trated shopping thoroughfare is a 
formidable task even on “quiet” 
days. With the street teeming with 
humanity this month, it would be 
altogether possible to lose a whole 
army of researchers, say, in Gold- 
blatt’s basement alone. COM- 
MERCE’s report on State Street be- 
gins on page 16. 


. 


Elsewhere in this month’s COM- 
MERCE: John McWethy, Chicago 
bureau manager of the Wall Street 
Journal, reports on modern flavor 
testing for bigger profits (p. 18); 
Mitchell Gordon, another Wall 
Street Journal man stationed in 
Washington, reports on the Treas- 
ury’s quick-shift on E-Bond sales 
promotion (p. 20); and Jack Robins 
reports, also from Washington, on 
Congress’ growing curiosity over 
the transshipment of ECA goods 
(p. 21). COMMERCE’s Speech of 
the Month (p. 23) by Joseph L. 
Block, vice chairman of Inland 
Steel Company, is entitled “Steel 
and National Defense.” 


ee _ Lofty oaks can’t grow 

os, iS from little acorns without 

room for deep roots and spreading branches. And room 
to grow is as essential to industry as it is to mighty oaks. 


Here in an area of 11,000 square miles, Chicago and 
Northern Illinois, there is a multitude of desirable 
plant sites all within easy access to the greatest indus- 
trial center of the United States, and yet all offer that 
advantage which is so essential in these days of indus- 
trial exparision—decentralization and room to grow. 


Add to this the tremendous facilities in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois for transportation, marketing, re- 
search, education, culture and good living and you 


Chicago and 
j Northern Illinois 


have a combination of industrial advantages un- 
equalled elsewhere in the world. 

Whether the requirements of your business are those 
of a characteristically compact industrial area or those 
to be found in smaller but easily accessible cities be- 
yond, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area offers 
the wide diversity to include the type of space you need. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 
you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 
your business. Or, if you wish, we will send you a carefully 


screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


ee 


Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World 
Geographical Center of U.S. Population + 
“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Stee 
More Than 2,600,000 Kilowatts of Power + 


Airport +* Inland Waterways + 


Labor Relations Record + 


Tremendous Coal Reserves « 


Government * Good Living +* Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


Great Financial Center + The 
1 Manufacturing + Good 
Good 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINO) 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPA 
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ie he Honeymoon Is Over 


)P NTIL very recently the principal effect of the 
¥ Korean war and the rearmament program had 
een to stimulate the entire economy. There was a 
fash for goods and almost everything was saleable. 
vhe fifth round of wage increases got well under way 
d sizeable advances were obtained by many workers 
out the cost of strikes. Agricultural and raw 
rate rial prices, some of which had been sliding, began 
y advance. What had appeared to be burdensome 
pluses in some commodities suddenly came to be 
ed as precious and none too adequate stocks. 

is only within the last month or so that the head- 
es: have begun to appear. Individuals have felt 
ie crimping of buying power via increased taxes 
tighter credit controls. A few factories have had 
ose briefly because of material shortages. Orders 
rply restricting civilian use of several critical 
aaterials—rubber, cobalt, aluminum—have been issued. 
fhese were promulgated hastily and it is probable 
t no one could see the full extent of their reper- 
ussions. Some, by their severity, revealed inadequacy 
a stockpiling materials. It became painfully apparent 
it despite the freshness of World War II experience 
ernment stockpiles of aluminum, cobalt and natu- 
| rubber had not been built up sufficiently a year 
two ago when the getting should have been easy. 
What it all boils down to is that the nation is 
pumping hard against its physical limitations in the 
choice between guns and butter. 

_ The inescapable conclusion is that 1951 will be the 
year of painful adjustment. There will be more con- 
a ‘ols. No matter how wisely conceived and executed 
they will produce unforeseen results and probably 
will require correctives and invite more controls. Over 
the long pull, industry’s new plans for expansion, which 
already call for greater expenditures than any previous 
year’s growth, promise relief from the stresses and 
strains. But until this building, which is needed to 
meet the demands of a $30 or $40 billion military 
budget on top of record breaking civilian wants, is 
an accomplished fact 1950 promises to stand as the 
st year of “business almost as usual.” 


The Search For Losses | 
=VIDENTLY every fleecy white cloud has its coal 
ke black lining. As the year-end approaches the bro- 
kerage fraternity is discovering that even a sustained 
bull market which has carried prices to 20 year highs 
has shortcomings. It seems that this year it takes a 
diligent search in behalf of investors to find securities 
which have declined and which, therefore, are useful 
vehicles to establish capital losses to offset capital 
ins. 

This is indeed a woeful state of affairs. But even if 
1e successful speculator or investor can find no com- 


fort in the situation, Uncle Sam can. The Treasury 
Department should be able to chalk up a subnormal 
volume of loss offsets as one more gain from the 
federal policy of talking against inflation but acting 
to contribute to it. 


2 Goodwill (?) To Men 


E have been reading what purports to be a very 

hilarious article in the December Good House- 
keeping in which a wife recites the agonizing conse- 
quences of her husband’s Christmas shopping in her 
behalf. Allegedly, this husband has over the years 
purchased some of the most outlandish, unsightly and 
ill-fitting presents ever bestowed upon a woman. 

His cardinal sin is his habit of latching onto a sales- 
woman with the statement, “Pardon me, Miss, but you 
are just my wife’s size.” With this uncertain yardstick, 
he has purchased everything from chiffon nighties 
(three sizes too large) to pork pie bonnets (which left 
his wife an awkward combination of middle-aged 
matron and teen-aged bobby soxer). Failing in the 
clothing field, this husband tried china. As his wife 
gleefully records, it matched nothing else in the house. 
Then he tried silverware. It matched, but upset the 
family budget well into the following Summer. And 
thus the lamentation goes, piling ridicule upon a 


persevering man who has never given up trying to 


please a woman. 

We bring up this matter for it proves, certainly to 
us, that playing Santa Claus to a woman is one of the 
riskiest responsibilities of manhood. Here is one man 
who tried. With stern resolve he has even stormed 
the forbidden precincts of the lingerie department 
only to be cast down to abysmal defeat. He has 
learned, as have thousands of others like him, that it 
is ten times easier to draw to an inside straight than 
turn up Christmas morning with precisely the right _ 
token. 

This lesson any man of experience has learned. It 
is the true man of distinction, however, who has ac- 
quired the savoir-faire to accept without visible tremor 
a necktie that could not have been designed by any- 
one but a ladies’ milliner, a pair of flashy braces when 
he wears black belts, a beflowered pair of shorts 
which outrage all his masculine mores, or a Holly- 
wood sport shirt especially styled for the adolescent 
trade. 

Nothing short of the great goodwill of the Christ- 
mas season could possibly account for the quiet gal- 
lantry with which thousands of males accept such 
bizarre creations of those who lie in wait for the 
woman buying “something special” for her husband. 

Merry Christmas. ‘The exchange desk is two aisles 
over. 


l 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 


coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 


NAAR 


LUMBER 


Let us supply your lumber needs for — 
repairs, construction, fabrication and 
crating. Wallboard, Plasterboard etc. — 
also available. 


Custom and Stock Millwork 


We give reliable dependable service 
from our own MILL SHOP — doors, 
skids, sash, trays, cabinets and pallets. 


att 


3500 S. Racine — YArds 7-0500 
410 W. 111th St. — WAterfall 8-8383 


LUMBER SINCE 1883 


e@ Accolade For The Lady! — Con- 
trary to established male opinion, 
the American housewife has a bet- 
ter-than - average automobile accl- 
dent record. She is safer behind the 
wheel, in fact, than most truck 
drivers, lawyers, entertainers and 
traveling salesmen. This has come 
to light in a survey of 1,500,000 pas- 
senger car operators by the State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company which undertook to 
determine the relative safety records 
of 64 occupations. Among the safest 
drivers are bankers, farmers, avia- 
tors, clerks and school teachers. The 
five most dangerous classifications 
are students, military personnel, 
traveling salesmen, amusement 
workers and the unemployed. 


@® Costly Civil Servants — The av- 
erage U.S. family this year is paying 
out $402 to cover the salaries of 
government employes, according to 
the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. The figure is 
based on a total 1950 public pay- 
roll of roughly 6,050,000 persons 
who will receive approximately 
$16.5 billion in salaries against $16 
billion last year. Although the 
number of federal workers has 
been reduced this year, the decline 
has been more than offset by a 
150,000 rise in the number of state 
and local government workers. 


@ Variable Fleet Costs — Next to 
salesmen’s salaries, automobile ex- 
penses are probably the largest 
single item of expenditure incurred 
in sales activities. So believes Mr. 
Samuel J. Lee, president of the 
Fleet Management Corporation of 
Chicago, who has authored what 
is probably the most extensive 
volume on fleet management prob- 
lems ever published. In “Automo- 
bile ‘Transportation In Industry,” 
Mr. Lee declares that it is a mystery 
why management has taken so long 
to recognize the tremendous costs 


involved in fleet operations. Y 
he adds, variations of as much) 
.02 cents, and even as high as 
cents, per mile in automotive op} 
ating costs between different ccg 
panies with essentially the sa 
sales organization are by no mez 
uncommon. “Automotive transpon 
tion,” Mr. Lee believes, “preseg 
what is probably the only field! 
business endeavor in which 
penses can be greatly curtaii 
while efficiency is increased.” 


@ No Business Bypassed. — WI 
a highway bypasses a commun] 
is that community’s business 
jured? Businessmen in 28 out off 
cities answered “No” to this qu 
tion when queried recently by ° 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Eig 
cities (under 100,000 population) | 
tually found business better af 
bypasses were established; 13 citi 
with populations from 200,000 | 
800,000 found business unchang;: 
and two noticed a business decli 
Seven other cities had no comme 
on the matter, but, of these, five : 
vored highway bypasses. 


@ IQ Drug Flops — A lot of hes 
lines were made last year by wh 
science prematurely called an “ 
telligence hormone” which, whl 
taken by a subnormal child, w 
supposed to transform him in 
Quiz Kid material. Well, you ¢ 
scratch that miracle drug, repo: 
“Chemical and Engineering New 
The “intelligence hormone” — gy 
tamic acid — failed to step up t 
mental ability of arimals whe 
tested at Stanford University ar 
apparently climaxing this line 
research once and for all, resear 
ers were unable to find any cor 
lation whatever between diet a 


1Q. 


@ Outsized Garden Hose — T 
United States Rubber Company I 


(Continued on page 30) 2 


time is precious 
.. when youre a busy business man with Christmas gifts to buy 


for employes, friends and relatives 


give Field’s giit : certificates 


® 


... save time, effort... and make everybody happy 


You can buy our Certificates in a few minutes and take care of the whole project 
in one swoop. It’s the easy, pleasant way to give 
always-welcome gifts. Just slip them into their bright envelopes, 
and into your pocket until Christmas. 

Buy them in the Cashier’s Department—Third Floor, Middle, State 
...or call this magic number—STate 1-1000 from Chicago; 


or your local toll-free number from most suburbs. 


Chicago 
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McCLOUD 
PEST CONTROL SERVICE 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
SET-UP TO MEET 
THE PARTICULAR NEEDS 
AND REQUIREMENTS 
OF EACH CLIENT 


e 
SERVICE CONDUCTED 


WITHOUT INTERRUPTION OF 
NORMAL PLANT OPERATION 


McCloud Pest Control Service is designed 
only for business and industrial firms 
and is not available to private 
homes or apartment buildings. 


— SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMS 
of Rodent and Insect Pest 
PREVENTION 

and ELIMINATION 


With a McCloud Pest Control Program, 
plant premises are checked regularly for 
pest danger signals. Applications of 
tested, proved pest preventives are 
made at frequent intervals. Infestations 
are headed-off before they can start! 
And store-rooms, working areas, lockers 
and eating places are kept pest-free — 
employees and goods and materials safe 
from the destructiveness of rats, roaches 
or other pests — without interruption of 
normal plant operation! Find out today 
how easily, how economically you can 
protect your plant or factory with a Mc- 
Cloud Pest Control Program! 


QECLOUD 


W. B. McCLOUD 
& COMPANY 


612 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 
SUperior 7-6573 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 
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The nation’s 


Biggest Dividend stockholders a p- 
Year In History pear to be headed 
A Probability for their biggest 


dividend year in 
history — at least in terms of 1950 
dollars. Dividends paid on common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange totaled $3,374,055,000 dur- 
ing the first nine months of this 
year, making it the best-paying 
period of its kind ever recorded. 
It was a rise of $588,000,000 over 
the same 1949 period. 

Four industrial groups headlined 
the nine-month dividend boom. 
Auto concerns paid $472,941,000, 
a rise of $197,956,000 over the 1949 
period. Petroleum company divi- 
dends were up $84,230,000 to $430,- 
476,000; chemical companies paid 
out $399,771,000 or $89,194,000 
more than in 1949; and _ public 
utilities with disbursements well 
over $500,000,000 surpassed _ last 
year’s first three quarters by $87,- 
173,000. The fourth quarter should 
maintain the trend, in the opinion 
of the New York Exchange, which 
declares in its monthly publication, 
“High third-quarter net earnings 
have forecast a good ‘special’ div- 
idend harvest toward the year end.” 
The only cloud on the horizon is 
the possibility of an excess profits 
tax being imposed early next year, 
perhaps retroactive to October 1 
1950. 


’ 


The vending 

Vending Machines machine industry, 
Collecting $1 which has _ never 
Billion This Year quite realized its 
dream of a nation 

solely given to coin-in-slot shopping, 
nevertheless continues to enjoy a 
steadily larger volume. At last 
month’s convention of the National 
Automatic Merchandising Associa- 
tion in Chicago, it was estimated 
that Americans this year will pour 


nearly a billion dollars worth 
coins into vending machines d: 
pensing everything from hot coff 
to cold grape juice. According 
the best industry guesses, this 
about twice the vending machii 
volume of three years ago. 

All is not rosy, however, wi 
the nation’s automatic vendo: 
Merchandise and _ servicing cos 
have skyrocketed so fast since tk 
war that 40 percent of 2500 mf 
chine operators who were in bu 
ness in 1946 — and brightly e¢ 
pecting the dawn of the “automat 
merchandising age” — are now o 
of business. The big trouble h: 
been the lack of vending know-hag 
among many who jumped into tk 
promising business right after tk 
war. Even the most skillful oper 
tors are feeling the pinch of risir 
costs and fixed vending prices, 
problem which produced the “Ven 
ing’s New Crisis” theme of lag 
month’s industry get-together. 

As usual, there were a host « 
new creations at the Novembe 
convention. Among the more n 
table were automatic sandwich-dil 
pensing machines, fruit juice dil 
pensers that utilize concentrate 
and a coin-operated shaving m1 
chine for depot washrooms and th 
like which, for a quarter, offe: 
the use of an electric razor, plu 
mirror and after-shave lotion. 


The job pro 
pects for olde 
workers — inclu¢ 
ing those from 4 
to 65 and eve 

older — are becoming brighter, a 
cording to the University of Ill 
nois Institute of Labor and Indu 
trial Relations. Industry, the Ir 
stitute believes, is slowly abandor 
ing former prohibitions against th 
employment of older people becaus 


(Continued on page 50) ¥ 


Job Outlook 
Is Brighter For 
Older Workers 
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Main dining room of Chicago’s newest Toffenetti restau- 
rant, 65 W. Monroe Street. 


Al. Bednash, Manager, checking temperatures on gas-fired 
_water heating mstallation, consisting of three booster boilers 
with a capacity of 225 gailons each and a 750-gallon 
storage tank. 


| 


Dario L. Toffenetti, one of the city’s leading restaurateurs, has seven es- 
tablishments in Chicago and one in New York City. For a long time he has | 
been glorifying the Idaho potato. Now, in addition to the potato, he is fea- | 
turing the oyster, either on the half shell, fried, or in succulent stews. 


The Toffenetti restaurants in Chicago serve approximately 12,500 
meals each day. In the operation of a modern restaurant, hot water plays ; 
a very important part. To provide for the 20,000 gallons of hot water re- 2 
quired daily in the new Monroe Street restaurant for sterilized dishwashing | 
and other cleaning purposes, gas-fired equipment has been installed to 
assure fast, efficient and economical service. 


One Hundred Years Gas 
Service in Chicago 
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THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


AST Summer when New York 
L City was taking desperate meas- 
; ures to conserve a dwindling 
water supply, Chicagoans sat back 
complacently. They had an inex- 
haustible supply of water ime lake 


Michigan, sold to them for an 
amazingly low charge. 

~ But Chicago too is heading for 
‘trouble. The supply of water in 
Lake Michigan is truly inexhausti- 
ble, but before it can be made 
‘available in the home, office and 
factory it must be brought in 
‘through tunnels, purified by filtra- 
tion or disinfected with chemicals, 
and then pumped under pressure to 
‘the consumer’s premises. ‘This is the 
weak link in the system. Chicago 
‘needs new water facilities to serve 
its growing population and new 
machinery to replace equipment 
‘that is wearing out. 
Revenues received from the sale 
‘of water are so low that the city 
not only cannot afford to extend its 
facilities but hasn’t the money to 
“maintain its present facilities. Right 
now two new pumps lie idle in 
storage because there is no money 
to install them. On some future 
Summer day, possibly next Summer, 
‘when water consumption ie aie 


Worn-out, inadequate facilities 
are the weak link in Chicago’s water 
system. Korth photo 
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By Daniel F. Nicholson 


Chicago--With An Unlimited Water Supply--May Face 
A Water Shortage Unless Its Facilities Are Improved 


peak, an old piece of equipment 
may fail and Chicago, the city with 
the unlimited water supply, will be 
unable to provide all its citizens 
with this necessity. 

For more than thirty years, Chi- 
cago’s water rate has not changed. 
The discount allowed for prompt 
payment has varied from time to 
time, and it was eliminated entire- 
ly at the beginning of 1950, but 
the basic rate of eight cents per 
thousand gallons still stands, despite 
depression, war and inflation. 


Low Water Rates 

Hundreds of thousands of Chi- 
cagoans don’t even pay eight cents 
for a thousand gallons. They pay 
a flat charge based on a rather 
loosely computed “assessed” rate. 
This rate is computed on the basis 
of the frontage of the lot, the Size 
of the building served and the num- 
ber of outlets. 

Worst of all, Chicago is required 
by a state law to supply water to 
communities within the Sanitary 
District — including communities 
that may come into the district in 
the future — at a rate no higher 
than that charged metered cus- 
tomers in the city. Thus, Chicago 
is subsidizing suburban communities 
with a population of nearly half a 
million. 


For the last five years the water 
department has been living on a 
surplus accumulated during the war 
years when maintenance and _ re- 
placements had to be deferred be- 
cause materials were unavailable. 
At ‘the end of 1944 this. surplus 
totaled $6,116,312. At the close of 
1948 it had been cut to $3,239,531, 
and a 1949 deficit of $2,352,219 re- 
duced it to $887,312 at the begin- 
ning of 1950. 

Chicago’s water department has 
enjoyed an excellent credit rating, 
but the series of deficits has brought 
warnings from investment bankers 
that the city may soon find itself 
unable to sell water revenue certifi- 
cates. Last January when $5,000,- 
000 of the certificates were sold, two 
large investment banking firms re- 
fused to bid on them and another 
said that it would not bid again 
until the department’s finances had 
been placed on a_ better basis by 
increasing its revenues. If the water 
certificates become second grade 
risks, a higher interest rate will have 
to be paid, thereby ageravating the 
deficit. 

Why doesn’t Chicago simply raise 
its water rates? “The answer seems 
to be that the city government is 
reluctant to increase the cost of 
water to the voters. A “50 per cent 
increase would bring in an addi- 
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” 70 OTHER. 
PUMPING STATIONS 


Cross section of Chicago’s water system. Water is gravity-fed to pumping station, thence by pressure to consumers. 


yg 


Low lift pumps at new South District Filtration Plant 


tional $9,000,000 a year and yet 
the average family’s water bill 
would be upped only about a penny 
a day. The metered rate of eight 
cents a thousand gallons would be- 
come 12 cents, and it would still be 
outstandingly low. John W. Clarke, 
a specialist in municipal revenue se- 
curities, declares that 50 cents for 
a thousand gallons is a low rate 
and $1 is not uncommon. Where 
water is really scarce, users gladly 
pay much more than a dollar. In 
Joliet, Ill., 35 miles from Chicago, 
water consumers pay at the rate of 


80 cents per thousand gallons for 
the first 1,500 gallons and more 
than 59 cents per thousand for the 
next 6,000. In addition the Joliet 
citizens pay a sewer tax equal to 
one-fourth the water charge. 


Comparative Costs 

The American Public Works As- 
sociation, citing a survey of metered 
water rates in the 14 largest United 
States cities by the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research, re- 
ported that Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco are at opposite ends of the 
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scale. Residential users of water ir 
San Francisco pay an annual bill o 
$18.54 for 30,000 gallons as com 
pared with $2.40 paid by Chi 
cagoans for a like amount. Buffalc 
and Los Angeles residents pay 
$13.20 for 30,000 gallons, Washing 
ton, D. C., residents pay $10.94 
while in Baltimore, Boston, Phila 
delphia and Pittsburgh the charge 
is $8. Direct comparison of rates 
charged in various cities is made 
difficult by the lack of standardi- 
zation in methods of computing the 
charge. A common practice is the 
use of a sliding scale, with rates de 
creasing as the volume of water 
consumed increases, the America 
Public Works Association notes. 
Most big cities also supplement 
their metered rate by some type of 
service charge or a minimu 
charge. 


Expert Opinion 

The basically sound position of) 
the Chicago water department and! 
the complete feasibility of a boost: 
in rates was brought out in a letter 
dated March 10, 1950, from L. R.. 
Howson of Alvord, Burdick and! 
Howson, consulting engineers, to 
the investment banking firm of 
Blyth and Company. The letter, 
in part, follows: | 
“The Chicago water works is, of! 
course, subject to the same _ eco-- 
nomic changes as are individuals and | 
industries in general. As a result it! 
finds itself in a present position } 
where increasing costs of operation } 
have narrowed the margin between } 
revenues and operating expenses. . 


The Chicago water works situation} 
(Continued on page 38) 
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gi we would reject the reprehen- 
sible proposition that America can 
avert a war of annihilation only by 
pulling the trigger first, we must 
do more than cry out against so 
absurd and desperate a delusion. 
This delusion is the product of 
hopeless resignation to the prospect 
of inevitable war. To demolish it 
we must first destroy this myth of 
‘unavoidable conflict. We must re- 
assure the American people that 
power can be employed to prevent 
it. We must hold out a rational 
hope for peace through strength 
and resolution. 

oe Impatience, inconstancy, and cyn- 
‘jicism are the enemies of hope. The 
“most perilous of them is cynicism. 
‘For it is difficult to believe that 
war can be averted through early 
or foreseeable agreement. To obtain 
“peace through agreement, nations 
“must live in the same moral order. 
“Each must acknowledge truth and 
good faith as the rudiments of 
human conduct. 

When a nation employs the de- 
liberate lie as an instrumentality 
of statecraft, it rejects this moral 
‘order. Having rejected it, such a 
‘nation becomes incapable of respect- 
ing the sanctity of agreement. How- 
ever fervidly we may press for 
Beeace through agreement, so extrav- 
-agant a hope will be an illusory 
one until international communism 
“proves its willingness to abide by 
principles of human conduct. 


Risks Must Be Taken 


To admit that agreement is un- 
likely in this present day world, we 
‘need not submit to the cynical 
assumption that the only alterna- 
tive left us is inevitable war. Mid- 
way between these extremities of 
illusion and despair, there exists 
-a middle way to an armed peace 
E through diplomacy and _ power. 
While it cannot promise a millen- 
ium of peace through agreement, it 
may stave off conflict long enough 
to dissuade those nations whose 
ambitions imperil the world with 
war. 
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The Case For The “Middle Road”: 
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Diplomacy Plus Power 


“It Cannot Promise A Millenium, But It May Dis- 


suade Nations Whose Ambitions Imperil The World” . 


By GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG 


Chief of Staff, Dept. of the Air Force 


This way of diplomacy and power 
can spare us neither trial nor ten- 
sion. For it is a way of interminable 
struggle that will demand realism 
and risk-taking. But it is the only 
way left to a free people between 
the distant alternative of agree- 
ment and the near alternative of 
war. : 


Hope For Survival 


Diplomacy and power can offer 
free men a rational hope for sur- 
vival. It will tax them, however, 
not only in resolution but in their 
resources as well. To prevail with 
power and diplomacy against the 
communist world, we must chal- 
lenge its threat of aggression with 
a superior military force. We must 
outpoint its les with truth. We 
must banish subversion by helping 
free peoples banish the cesspools 
in which it spawns. 

No more formidable a task has 
ever confronted the American peo- 
ple. No more fearful a judgment 
has ever awaited them should they 
fail. 

The power problem of America, 
however, is unique in a world 
strained under the burden of rear- 
mament. Our test shall come not 
in the creation of power; in this 
we know our capabilities. Our most 
difficult task lies in the employ- 
ment of power’ — in the wisdom, 
the courage, and shrewdness with 
which we use it to benefit the lives 
of free men. 

If we are to use power not only 
to safeguard ourselves but to safe- 
guard freedom and minimize the 
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Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


danger of eventual war, then we 
must exercise power with such 
boldness that we weaken the pur- 
poses of our enemies, with such 
foresight that we strengthen the 
resolve of our friends, with such 
judiciousness that we do not squan- 
der our resources, with such pru- 
dence that we do not derange our 
political life, with such strength 
that no enemy shall miscalculate 
our resolution, and with such con- 
stancy that our friends need never 
doubt us. 

The task is made more difficult 
by our traditional aversion to 
power politics in the world. We 
have blinked the fact that nations 
must struggle for existence. Al- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Huge Santa Claus parade, costing a cool $80,000, jam-packs the world’s most colorful shopping thoroughfare 


Everybody 


Loves 


SIATE SEREES 


HICAGO’S downtown State 
C Street is the classic example of 
a frontier main street that has 
grown up squarely in its original 
tracks. This geographic oddity has 
several interest aspects. In the first 
place, it has been precisely the way 
State Street’s original developers, 
including such men as Marshall 
Field and Potter Palmer, planned 
for the street to grow — vertically 
rather than hor izontally. Secondly, 
expansion in depth has converted 
what was a few short blocks of 
unpromising mud flats in the 1830's 
into an identical area of the richest, 
most concentrated and perhaps most 
colorful retail shopping in the 
world. 
It is small wonder that to many 
an out-of-town tourist the nine- 
block canyon of bustling big city 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


humanity — is Chicago’s foremost 
sightseeing attraction. Wedged into 
the thoroughfare are a_ half-dozen 
major department stores plus scores 
of smaller retail establishments, sell- 
ing everything from $1,250. salt 
shakers (one of 1487 different va- 
rieties of salt shakers available on 
the street) to hay balers, paper 
clips, wheel chairs, rare jewelry and 
costly works of art. This year, it 
is estimated, the street’s cash regis- 
ters will ring up a grand total close 
to half a billion dollars — making 
it the best financial year in State 
Street's uniformly prosperous _his- 
tory. 

Underlying this shoppers’ para- 
dise is some of the richest. real 


estate on the globe. The last time 
that a major chunk of State Street 
property changed hands, the buyer 
paid $21,664 for each foot that 
fronted on the thoroughfare, which 
worked out to $187 per square foot 
in the parcel. ‘, 
Asked recently why they journey 
to State Street rather than patronize 
community shopping centers, a cross- 
section of Chicago housewives re- 
ported that the street’s big drawing 
power is its tremendous variety 
of merchandise. The answer is 
hardly surprising. Over two square 
miles of shopping area front on the 
street. ‘The frugal housewife, if she 
is so disposed, may shop for shoes 
in as many as 13 establishments 
within a two-block area, or search 
for a bargain in coats in two oe 
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shops all within 90 seconds walking 


1950 


| distance of each other. 


The really astonishing thing to 
many a non-Chicagoan who has 
cruised through the swirling traffic 
of State Street in a sightseeing bus 
is that so many stores selling simi- 
lar merchandise all appear so pros- 
perous. The answer, of course, is 
massive shopper traffic. Estimates 
are that on an average day 500,000 
shoppers swarm into State Street. 
During the Christmas season, when 
‘the sidewalks become almost im- 
-penetrable ribbons of humanity, 
customer traffic is probably half 
again this figure. Marshall Field 
and Company, the 98-year-old pa- 
triarch of State Street institutions, 
has counted as many as a quarter 
million customers within its store 
alone on a pre-Christmas day. Any 
day that less than 100,000 show up 
at Field’s, either the weather has 
been exceptionally bad or the 
counters have simply been skipping. 


Red Hot Competition 


With all its volume, however, 
State Street is the scene of some of 
the toughest competition ever reck- 
oned with in retail selling. When 
it takes the notion, as it not in- 
frequently does, Goldblatt Brothers 
can sell more blankets or children’s 
rompers or men’s stockings in a 
single day than the combined mer- 
‘chants of many a smaller town 
could hope to sell in a month. 


. horse cars that cruised the street in 1895. View 


During one of its torrid bargain 
days last May, Goldblatts was dis- 
gorging better than $2,000 worth of 
merchandise every 60 seconds, bring- 
ing the total for the single day to 
over $1,500,000. 

Trade talk has it that when the 
75-year-old Boston Store became one 
of State Street’s few modernday 
casualties two years ago, both Gim- 


1! 


bels and Macys — the rival giants 
of New York City’s retail trade — 
toyed with the stimulating idea of 
buying the premises and_ sidling 
into State Street’s red hot keystone 
corner “the busiest intersection 
in the world” where Madison Street 
crosses the thoroughfare. Ultimate- 
ly, it is reported, both firms backed 
(Continued on page 45) 


State Street of 1910 boasted three trolley tracks replacing .. . 
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is northward from Madison Street with Mandel Bros. at extreme right 
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Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


“Olfactorium”’ for flavor research 


OW strong should the ideal 

cup of coffee be? How can a 

brewer be certain the beer he 
brews in Peoria has exactly the 
same flavor as his Milwaukee-made 
product? How can a firm be sure 
the odors from a factory it plans 
to build won’t be offensive to near- 
by residents? 


Or perhaps a company’s problem 
is: Do most people prefer 20-year- 
old or 5-year-old whiskey? Is there 
really a difference between butter 
and margarine flavor? Do you have 
to be able to smell in order to 
taste? 


The answers to these and a wide 
array of other questions involving 
everything from fuel oil to corn 
syrup have been worked out by 
using new and highly accurate 
methods of measuring and improv- 
ing flavors. These new techniques 
are helping firms develop new prod- 
ucts and improve old ones. ‘They 
have been instrumental in stepping 
up sales and stepping down costs. 

Two firms have paved the way 
in flavor research: Arthur D. Little, 


These ‘'Taste-Testers’”’ Have Eyes 


Peeled On Profits 


Modern Flavor Research Becomes An Exact Science 


By JOHN A. McWETHY 


Inc., a research and engineering 
concern headquartered in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Distillers Corpo- 
ration-Seagrams, the world’s largest 
liquor manufacturer. Both han- 
dle flavor research work for others. 
A. D. Little has done 150 flavor as- 
signments over the last eight years; 
Seagrams has conducted research 
projects for 60 companies during 
the same period. 

These new systems for appraising 
the quality and acceptability of 
flavors are not based on any new- 
fangled electronic device. Nor has 
anyone worked out a flavor slide 
rule. Instead, A. D. Little and 
Seagrams have simply refined the 
age-old flavor measuring art of the 
coffee taster and perfume mixer 
into an exact science. Like older 
methods, the new are based on sip- 
ping, sniffing and spitting out. 
Both depend, in other words, on 
the human mouth and nose — 
happily, science in all its wisdom 
has not improved upon the human 
senses. But many improvements 
have been introduced to achieve 
precision in the use of mouth and 
nose. 


Controlled Conditions 


Controlled conditions are one. A 
good example of the care research- 
ers use to be sure conditions are 
uniform can be seen at the Armed 
Forces Food and Container Insti- 
tute at the Quartermaster Depot 
near Chicago’s Union Stockyards. 
The institute develops and _ tests 
rations for the armed services. Its 
flavor laboratory is patterned after 
the system worked out by Seagrams. 

The flavor laboratory is air con- 
ditioned. A few degrees difference 
in temperature can make a vast 
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difference in how something taste 
or smells. Great care is taken to 
sure each sample is precisely 

same in size, appearance and ten 
perature. The tasting is done ii 
booths so samplers won't be i 
fluenced by each other. 


“Taster Training” 


New ways have been discovere 
for ferreting out people who ar 
supersensitive to particular taste 
and odors — the two major constiti 
uents of flavor. The Pabst Brewin 
Company screens out people sens. 
tive to malt, yeast, hops and oth 
elements that influence the flav 
of beer and uses them on its tast 
panels. Several months of trainin; 
further increase the tasters’ sens 
tivity to flavor. 

Instead of depending on two o 
three experts, the new technique 
use larger panels. Seagrams has 14 
on the panel it uses to keep thr 
flavor of its whiskey uniform. 

After a flavor has been measure 
it can now be reduced to a picture 
A. D. Little has developed a wa" 
of graphically representing a flavox 
which it calls the “flavor profile” 
Each key element in a flavor is firs: 
measured. In meat stew, for inr 
stance, the flavor of the beef, peas: 
potatoes and other ingredients i: 
checked. The lines making up the 
profile indicate the relative inten) 
sity of each element. The firm mak! 
ing the stew can compare the flavor 
of its own product and competi 
tive brands and get ideas for im: 
proving its product. 

Seagrams is a good example ol 
how the new flavor yardsticks can 
be used to maintain uniform quali: 
ty. It also illustrates how uniform. 
ity plus a gradual improvement in 
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lavor can contribute to increasing 
jsales. 

“Twelve years ago, before our 
flavor system had been developed, 
at was a common occurrence in the 
Wustillery industry to have carload 
ots of off-quality whiskey returned,” 
WH. F. Willkie, vice president in 
charge of production, explains. 
‘Today, Seagrams considers it a 
catastrophe when one bottle a 
month is returned.” 
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_ ‘Ups Sales; Cuts Costs 


The elimination of off- -quality 
product contributes to both higher 
sales and lower costs. When a con- 
Sumer gets a product that’s off 
quality, he’s apt to switch to some 
other brand despite all the pro- 
ducer can do. 

_ While other factors have also 
contributed to the rise in demand 
for Seagrams products, the company 
believes that flavor research has 
been among the significant things 
‘accounting for higher sales. A 
dozen years ago, Seagrams’ “7 
Crown” whiskey was in 15th sales 
position among all brands of whis- 
Ey. Today, it’s in first position, 
the company says. 

Pabst has used the new flavor 
es methods to keep the 
flavor of beer brewed in different 
cities uniform. Many brewers claim 
‘it’s impossible to make an identical 
beer in different breweries. The 
fact that Pabst sells more beer than 
any other brewing company is evi- 
dence that their system works. 

_ The new techniques are helpful 
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in improving 
products. 

Union Starch and Refining Com- 
pany, a small corn refinery in Co- 
lumbus, Ind., got Seagrams to help 
it improve the flavor of syrup. In 
1947, when sugar rationing was 
lifted, Union’s syrup sales slid fas- 
ter than those of the refining in- 
dustry as a whole. Industry sales in 
1948 were 55 per cent below 1947 
but Union’s dropped 84 per cent. 
So Walter L. Snead, boss of Union’s 
packaged goods sales, retained Sea- 
grams to measure the acceptability 
of his firm’s “Pennant” syrups 
against competitive products. Strong 
flavor points of each were noted 
and Union altered the flavor of its 
syrups accordingly. The syrups 
with the changed flavor went on 
the market in the spring of 1949. 
Union’s business in these products 
to date in 1950 is running more 
than 15 per cent ahead of 1949; 
while the industry’s sales are slight- 
ly under last year. 


the flavor of old 


Improved Products 


“It is difficult to determine just 
how much of the sales increase is 
due to our work at Seagrams,” Mr. 
Snead reports. “We have also im- 
proved our packages and our gen- 
eral selling approach. But we feel 
that of all the things we have done, 
our work on product improvement 
has been the most important. We 
feel, too, that the job is long range 
and that results do not come im- 
mediately but tend to accumulate 
from year to year.” 


Gi ; eee wate 
Seagram’s ‘‘psycho-physical” taste apparatus with scientific tester pane 
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Some firms have been able to 
use the new flavor measurement 
methods to turn out a better prod- 
uct at lower cost. Take the old 
problem of making a better cup of 
coffee. Chef-Way, Inc., a Kansas 
City manufacturer of automatic 
vending machines, wanted the an- 
swer to that question. Seagrams ran 
acceptance tests on a number of 
coffee mixtures. The finding: the 
optimum flavor required 40 per 
cent less coffee and 43 per cent less 
sugar than Chef-Way had _ been 
using. ‘This cut has been enough 
to enable the company to keep the 
price of its coffee at a nickle a cup 
in Kansas City and still make a 
profit. 


Odorless Cigarettes? 


A cigarette company thought the 
much publicized odor purifying 
agent, Chlorophyll, might help the 
flavor of its product. Research 
demonstrated no change in flavor 
when the tips were dipped in 
Chlorophyll but the stale smoke 
and butts from these cigarettes be- 
came almost odorless. Underarm 
deodorants, cold-wall refrigerators 

(Continued on page 42) 


. has cut whiskey returns sharply 
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Treasury Shifts Sales 


Inflation-Worn Bonds 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


an old war cry louder than it’s 
ever been shouted before. The 
cry is “Thrift!” 

The Treasury is shouting it 
louder than ever because the spec- 
ter of inflation has been scaring 
away its bond-buying customers as 
never before. Worse yet, so many 
bond owners have been cashing 
their government securities in lately 
that the Treasury has been trans- 
formed into a bond buyer itself in- 
stead of a seller. 

The reason is simple. People 
afraid of more inflation don’t think 
much of putting their money into 
green and white certificates that 
yield only 2.9 percent interest after 
being held ten years. They recall 
what inflation did to 1940’s bond 
buyers. Those who bought a $1,000 
face-value bond in 1940 for $750 
and cashed it in during 1950 could 
buy with that $1,000 only as much 
as $650 would have bought back 
in 1940. 


TPS U. S. Treasury is shouting 


Redemptions Soar 


The inflation threat not only 
makes it harder for the Treasury 
to keep sales abreast of redemp- 
tions, but it makes it vital the 
Treasury sell more bonds than ever 
to arrest inflation by siphoning off 
free cash and bottling it in bonds. 

Treasury department savings 
bonds promoters, working in the 
old state department building just 
two blocks from the White House, 
are convinced they’ve got a solu- 
tion. 

It’s this: sell the bonds on their 
thrift appeal to the little people 
who are usually too conservative 
to risk their savings in investments 
that grow with inflation and col- 
lapse with deflation. To make up 
for the big volume of $500 and $1,- 
000 face-value bonds being cashed 
in by the bigger riskers, sell more 


of the smaller bonds, especially 
those with face values of $25 and 
$50. Do it by going out and re- 
capturing many of the bond-buy- 
ing wage earners who okayed pay- 
roll deductions for bonds during 
the last war. Win them back on 
thrift appeal where patriotism was 
used before. 


Sales Policy 


John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury, insists bonds can be 
sold this way even in the face of 
inflation. 


Mr. Snyder emphasizes, “The 
dollar that will pay off that savings 
bond will be identically the same 
dollar that will pay off your say- 
ings account, the same dollar that 
will pay off your life insurance 
policy, the same dollar that will 
pay off your building and loan 
shares.” 

He adds, “Of course it’s not going 
to have the speculative qualities 
of investment in the stock market, 
but it will have a greater assurance 
of returning the same number of 
dollars, which that investment in 
the past in the stock market has 
not brought with any certainty.” 


Mr. Snyder says he doesn’t be- 
lieve the man who invests $18.75 
in a bond is the same type of fel- 
low who'd go down and “speculate” 
in the stock market anyway. “It’s 
just a matter of deciding frugality 
is a good thing and then going 
ahead and buying savings bonds,” 
he says. 

The department's savings bonds 
promoters say their main line of 
attack next year will be to get 
more companies signed up for the 
payroll savings plan and to get 
more employes in companies al- 
ready signed up to participate in 
the program by agreeing to having 
a certain part of their pay check 


Strategy On 
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set aside each period for savings’ 
bonds. 

“At present,” says one ‘Treasury 
spokesman, “we've about 21,00) 
large companies participating i 
the plan. We're aiming at quad- 
rupling that as soon as possible— 
to at least 100,000 large companies.” 

“We figure,” he continues, “that 
we can boost the number of em-: 
ployes buying bonds out of their 
pay checks regularly from about 
8 million to 25 million. That 
would make the sales total from: 
this source close to $500 million 
a month compared to $160 million: 
a month now.” 

To lure this much money into 
bonds in peacetime, treasury peo- 
ple say they won’t have to spend 
any more money on_ promotion: 
next year than they did this year, 
which was about $4 million. Nor 
will the advertising media be much’ 
different than it has been in the 
past—about 50 percent for radio, 25 
percent for newspapers and _ the 
rest for magazines, outdoor ad- 
vertising and other thrift remind- 
ers. 

How, then, do the bond _pro- 
moters figure they'll increase sales? 

“By shouting thrift,” says one of 
them, “more effectively than we've 
ever shouted it before.” 

How will they do this? By tying 
the cry to people and their ex- 
periences instead of to vague ap- 
peals and generalized slogans. 


“True Experiences” 


Here’s how one of the field com-- 
manders of the campaign explains: 
it: “We started selling bonds,” he: 
says, “15 years ago. But we only) 
began selling them in substantial | 
amounts when the E-Bond series: 
came along in 1941. Now about! 
$50 billion of the $57,500 million | 
worth of government bonds now’ 
outstanding are the E-type bonds. . 
This means that starting in 1951 
we'll have lots of stories to tell | 
about people who bought bonds. 
in 1941 and what they're planning 
to do with the money.” 

This is a sample of the stories 
the treasury plans to broadcast in, 
for example, some 1,100 magazines 

(Continued on page 35) 
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that Japan returned as shells 


1S THE U. S. INDIRECTLY 


ARMING THE REDS? 


_ Congress is cracking down 


«AN HEN Paul G. Hoffman be- 
W came the first administrator 
= of the Economic Coopera- 
Ss tion Administration, he made an 
analysis of the duties vested in him 
by the statute creating the agency. 
“He found they totaled 56. One of 
“them was to make sure that the 
EU. S. sent no strategic and critical 
é goods to countries behind the Iron 
— Curtain. 
This was an obvious precaution 
against using American productivity 
to build up the war potential of 
Russia and her satellites. It proved, 
however, to be the most difficult of 
all of Hoffman’s functions, as he 
himself stated in a training bulletin 
_ prepared for ECA overseas per- 
sonnel. 
Two years later it was becoming 
- so obvious that war material was 
_ slipping through ECA’s hands from 
the member countries that a move 


on ECA “trans-shipments” 


was started in Congress to tighten 
up. It was led by Senator Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska, who made 
four attempts during this year’s 
regular session of Congress to attach 
to various bills a rider designed to 
cut off ECA aid to countries which 
permitted export of any article 
which might “be MISC tOMmnC NG 
armed forces of the U.S.S.R. or 
those of her satellites. 


Legal Restrictions 


Three times Congress tur ned 
down the rider, but on the fourth 
try Wherry got it accepted in the 
Senate, as part of the omnibus ap- 
propriation bill carrying ECA’s 
third annual appropriation. At the 
time of adoption, United Nations 
forces in Korea were being pushed 
backward toward Pusan, and sena- 
tors remembered our prewar ex- 
perience with Japan, when we ex- 
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ported scrap iron which later was 
fired back at us wrapped around 
charges of ITNT. 

The Administration reacted 
strongly against the Wherry amend- 
ment. President Truman wrote 
House Appropriations Chairman 
Clarence Cannon that it was 
“fraught with great danger.” It 
would, he said, “defeat its own pur- 
pose and accomplish substantially 
the opposite result from that in- 
tended. It would weaken the free 
nations more than it would weaken 
the Soviet bloc.” 


Trade Complications 


Cannon sponsored a_ substitute, 
watered-down version of the Wherry 
amendment which was adopted by 
both Houses as a compromise in the 
closing days of the session. In actual 
effect it went little beyond the pro- 
vision in the original law. The 
fight, however, focused attention on 
a clash over the East-West trade is- 
sue which threatens to break out 
again in the current special session 
and in any event to have repercus- 
sions when ECA comes up next 
year for its fourth and final annual 
appropriation. 

How big is the trade involved? 
Our own trade with Russia has 
dwindled to virtually nothing, but 
the trade of ECA countries with the 
U.S.S.R. and her orbit nations is 
substantial. Wherry said it amounted 
to approximately $1 billion in 1949 
and to $186,347,000 in the first quar- 
ter of 1950. He pointed out that he 
got these figures from ECA and had 
the Library of Congress compile 
them for him. Even so, he noted 
they were incomplete since they 
contained no information at all on 
exports ito Eastern countries from 
such important manufacturing na- 
tions as Switzerland, Sweden, and, 
for 1950, from the western zone of 
Germany, which in the last quarter 
of 1949 had shipped $26,838,000 to 
the East. 

“However,” said Wherry, ‘this 
breakdown shows conclusively that 
the predominance of shipments 
were in crude and_ semi-finished 
steel, hot finished steel and end 
products, and in electrical ma- 
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chinery, industrial equipment, and 
‘transportation equipment.” The 
list bore him out. In addition to 
the items he mentioned, it showed 
exports of refined liquid fuels and 
products, raw material for steel and 
iron products (pig iron and ferro- 
alloys), copper, lead, and zinc. 

ECA did not dispute the figures. 
It has, however, challenged the sig- 
nificance Wherry read into them. 
It contends that not only have the 
shipments been of minimum mili- 
tary value to Russia, but that goods 
of even greater value to the West 
have been received in return. 

Marshall Plan countries have re- 
ceived from the Russian bloc such 
things as machine tools, tank cars, 
locomotives, railroad equipment and 
other manufactured goods as well as 
iron and manganese ore, crude oil, 
industrial diamonds, lumber, coal, 
and wheat. 

As a-specific example of what 
goes on in East-West trade, ECA 
cites an Italo-Russian agreement of 
1949 in which Italy promised to 
supply — among other things — 60 
small mine locomotives. Russia’s 
part of the bargain included 200,- 
000 tons of iron ore, 20,000 tons 
of manganese, 100,000 tons of pig 
iron, 75,000 tons of steel ingots, 
300,000 tons of wheat, and certain 
other products, 


Two-Way Deal? 


Does the argument boil down, 
then, to which side, East or West, 
gets the better of the bargain? In 
one sense, yes, since the goods re- 
ceived by the West strengthen her 
economy, regardless of what effect 
her exports have in strengthening 
the Communist economy. 

But there is more to the story 
than that. European trade tradi- 
tionally has involved a flow of raw 
materials from East to West and a 
flow of manufactured products from 
West to East. Even a cold war — 
still cold in Europe -- cannot inter- 
fere with that historic pattern with- 
out disrupting the whole continent’s 
economy. The problem is not one 
of shutting off all trade between 
East and West, but to “minimize 
the flow of materials of military 
value from the West to the East 
and to maximize the flow of such 
goods from the East to the West,” 
in Hoffman’s words at the time of 
the dispute. 

ECA claims that this objective 


has been accomplished. Congress is 
not so sure, and the Senate’s ECA 
watchdog committee has been in- 
structed to observe and report. 

The standards for what should 
and what should not be shipped are 
two lists of materials which require 
export licenses if shipped out of the 
U.S. These lists are known as 1-A 
and 1-B. List l-A contains items 
which cannot be shipped at all to 
Iron Curtain countries, but may to 
others. List 1-B comprises articles 
which can be shipped to Com- 
munist nations, but not in im- 
portant quantities. 


Restricted Items 


Both lists are secret, but can be 
described as follows: List 1-A is 
qualitative; we would not, for ex- 
ample, permit any export of uran- 
ium to any Communist country 
though conceivably we might to 
Canada or Great Britain. List 1-B is 
quantitative; it is considered all 
right to let Russia have 60 small 
mining locomotives, for example, 
but not 500 diesel engines. 

Of course the key to plugging 
the loophole of shipments from 
Marshall Plan countries is the adop- 
tion by each of them of similar ex- 
port controls. Great Britain has a 
list that covers 90 per cent of the 
U.S. list. Several other countries 
follow the British list. A few coun- 
tries have separate lists which they 
refuse to discuss with the U.S. 

What ECA is now trying to do, 
under Congressional prodding, is to 
get all the Marshall Plan countries 
to control exports of the same mate- 
rials we consider strategically im- 
portant. It is a complex job, for 
there are 96 different trade agree- 
ments involved. The task of per- 
suasion is not as easy as it sounds. 
Some of the countries — notably 
Sweden and Switzerland, both very 
important—have received no grants 
from the U.S. but only loans which 
they expect to pay back, and hence 
are not susceptible to the same kind 
of pressure that can be applied to 
Great Britain and France, where 
our grants have been propping up 
the economies. 

The trade is not, incidentally, 
comparable to our pre-war trade 
with Japan. In that era we shipped 
two sinews of war — scrap iron and 
petroleum — and got in return 
nothing more warlike than bamboo- 
and-paper parasols, low quality elec- 
tric light bulbs, and leaky fountain 
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pens. In this case there are fa 
tories in France that would stan 
idle were it not for Polish coa: 
workers in Great Britain who woul. 
go unhoused were it not for Ru: 
sian timber; and workers in Ital 
who would go hungry except * 
Russian wheat. 

Had the Marshall Plan involvee 
shutting off across-the-Curtain tradg 
completely, it would have taken a: 
least $5 billion in exports from thi 
U.S. to fill the gap, involving addi 
tional taxes and depletion of out 
resources. 

ECA has a valid argument 11 
maintaining that the economic re 
covery of Europe and the rebuild 
ing of its morale — giving its peopl 
a standard of living for which the» 
will want to fight — outweighs tha 
importance of war-making material| 
which have been shipped in help 
ing to achieve recovery. 

The problem is to balance tha 
consideration of security with thai 
of rebuilding Europe. In the U.S.) 
security has naturally been the main 
concern of such agencies as the Det 
fense Department, the Atomic Ener 
gy Commission, and the Central In: 
telligence Agency. Rehabilitation 
has been the goal of ECA and the 
State Department. 


Senators Alert 


The Senate’s ECA watchdog com: 
mittee believes that ECA has made 
some progress in balancing these 
considerations, but that more can 
be done. It has proposed that the 
list of embargoed materials need! 
not be secret, and that in fact it 
would help the policing if they 
were made public. The Administra- 
tion half-heartedly responded to this 
suggestion by reducing tthe classifi- 
cation to “confidential.” 

Another watchdog suggestion was 
that the list be reduced in number 
of items. For example: duckfeathers. 
Did you know that the U.S. is stock- 
piling duckfeathers because they are 
in short supply? Serious inter-agen- 
cy conferences have been held on 
duckfeathers. For that matter, it is 
a serious problem, because in our 
attempt to supply our fighting men 
with the world’s best equipment, we 
use duckfeathers in warm uniforms 
for troops in Arctic service and high 
altitude flying. 

But putting duckfeathers on the 
list of items to be denied export be- 
cause we need them, is regarded by 

(Continued on page 44) . } 
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1 HAT can we say of the steel 
IWF incase of today and its 
“® ability to provide tthe sin- 
ews of defense for all-out war 
"should such a catastrophe be the 
fate of mankind? The basic indi- 
-cator of the industry’s ability is 
the capacity to produce steel ingots. 
"In 1940, the year in which the Nazi 
hordes swept over Europe and 
| Britain stood alone, the figure was 
eighty million tons. In 1944, the 
:; ear in which the great Allied 
_ armies stormed the beaches of Nor- 
_mandy, the mdustry produced al- 
“most ninety million tons. Today 
_ the industry’s capacity is one hun- 
_ dred million five hundred thousand 
“tons. It is now producing at that 
rate or better and has been doing so 
for some time. And two years 
hence, in 1952, according to an an- 
mouncement made by Secretary of 
‘Commerce Sawyer last month, its 
capacity will have risen another 
nine and one-half million tons, 
bringing the total up to approxi- 


mately one hundred ten million 
tons. 

_ But is this enough? Enough for 
what? To fight and win a great 
war or to meet the flights of fancy 
of the most imaginative dreamers? 


YAR 


Z Future Capacity 

I know of but two yardsticks by 
_ which we can measure steel require- 
ments for national defense: First, 
our experience in the last war and, 
second, ‘the capacity of any potential 
enemy. Let us analyze them in that 
order. With our present ingot ca- 
_ pacity we can conservatively pro- 
- duce about seventy million tons of 
- finished steel mill products — plates, 
_ structural shapes, bars, sheets, pipe, 
wire, rails, etc. In 1952 another 
seven million tons will be added. 
Contrast those figures with these. In 
1943, the year in which the largest 
tonnage of steel went into direct 
war needs, these requirements took 
less than twenty-three million tons 
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Ko Vice Chairman and Vice President 
Inland Steel Company 


of finished steel products, includ- 
ing eleven and one-half million tons 
for naval and merchant ships and 
two and one-half million tons for 
building defense plants and canton- 
ments. Surely we would not again 
have to start from scratch in con- 
structing a navy or merchant ma- 
rine. Nor would it be necessary to 
build plants for war production in 
as great numbers as in World War 
10G 


Enemy Capacity? 

In 1943 we used only thirty-eight 
percent of our steel for direct war 
needs, but let us cast that historical 
record aside and suppose that a new 
war needed fifty percent of our 
1952 capacity, fifteen million tons 
more than in 1943. Even then we 
would have more steel left over for 
other essential needs than we had in 
1943! 

What about the other yardstick — 
the capacity of a potential enemy? 
I have heard of no potential enemy 
in an all-out war except Russia. Al- 
though no official estimate is avail- 
able the most extravagant figures on 
the combined ingot capacity of 
Russia and her satellite countries 
range from thirty to thirty-five mil- 
lion tons, about one-third of our 
own capacity, to say nothing of that 
of our allies which would increase 
our combined output by another 
fifty percent. Let’s look at it another 
way. God grant that there will be 
no more great wars, let alone one 
in which the United States might 
fight the rest of the world alone. 
Yet, should this tragedy come to 
pass — were steel alone the criterion 
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— victory would be ours, for even 
the present capacity of this country 
exceeds by nine percent the total 
steel produced by all the other 
countries of the world in 1949. The 
output of American furnaces, op- 
erated at today’s capacity for one 
year, would be 8,800,000 tons greater 
than last year’s production of all 
the other countries on the face of 
the globe, including Russia and 
the Communist - dominated lands. 
Yes, Uncle Sam has plenty of steel 
for his defense needs, and more is 

to come. : 


Civilian Needs 


Now how about the controversial 
question of the adequacy of the 
steel industry's present and _ pro- 
jected capacity to meet both the de- 
fense needs and those of the civilian 
economy? Five years ago when the 
war ended, and from ‘time to time in 
the ensuing years, various responsi- 
ble leaders in the industry expressed 
the opinion that steel capacity was 
ample, perhaps even _ excessively 
large, in relation to the require- — 
ments of a peacetime economy. I 
must confess that I shared that 
view. That we were wrong in the 
light of subsequent developments 
no honest individual can _ deny. 
However, these beliefs were prompt- 
ed by no selfish attempt to create 
an economy of scarcity but sprang 
from a knowledge of the records 
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of the past from which no one 
could have secured a clue to the 
tremendous sustained boom the 
country has enjoyed since the cessa- 
tion of World War II hostilities. 

The steel industry is a favorite 
“whipping boy” for demagogues 
who hurl many a falsehood about 
it at the unsuspecting public. One 
of the most vicious, unfair and un- 
true of these has been ‘the accusa- 
tion that the industry has been 
engaged in a “conspiracy to hold 
down production.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 


Invested Earnings 


In our company we have been 
spending record sums of money an- 
nually since 1945 to improve and 
expand our production. In order to 
do this we reinvested our undis- 
tributed earnings and_ borrowed 
money against our properties to as 
great an extent as sound business 
judgment warranted. Why did we 
do this? We did it to maintain and, 
if possible, to improve our com- 
petitive position in the industry. 
Practically every other steel com- 
pany has done exactly the same 
thing, and no one who took the 
slightest trouble to ascertain the 
facts could possibly deny it. 

These vast expenditures of the 
industry itotalled two and one-half 
billion dollars from 1946 to 1949, 


about one-third of the total amount 
of money invested in the industry 
prior to that time. Another half 
billion dollars is being spent this 
year, and that rate will be exceeded 
in each of the next two years. 


Sheet and Plate 

These sums are not proportion- 
ately reflected by the increase in the 
ingot capacity for it was necessary 
to make enormous capital outlays 
for new and enlarged finishing fa- 
cilities, particularly for the produc- 
tion of such flat-rolled steel prod- 
ucts as sheets and tin plate. Some 
uninformed individuals question the 
propriety of those expenditures as 
contrasted with basic ingot capacity, 
but they know not whereof they 
speak. The greatest demand has 
been for these products. How did 
the automotive industry increase its 
production from five million units 
in 1941 to a nine million unit rate 
in 1950, at the same time supplying 
the consumer with steel tops and 
wide sweeping fenders and bodies? 
By receiving from the steel industry 
three times as large a tonnage of 
cold-rolled sheets as it did a decade 
earlier. What enabled the appliance 
industry to flood ‘the American 
home with new and better refrigera- 
tors, stoves, washing machines and 
kitchen cabinets? And the canning 
industry to multiply many-fold the 


“I was so tired that last couple of miles the doorbells w 
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products it placed in the stores anc 
on the cupboard shelves of the nas 
tion? Only the tremendous in: 
creases in the tonnage of sheets anc 
tin plate they received from tha 
steel industry made those great 
achievements possible. Even today: 
with all the expansion, it is easier 
to buy ingots than to secure sheet 
steel or tin plate. 

New steel ingot capacity, ob 
course, requires new pig iron an 
coke capacity, and all of that points. 
up the need for far greater reserves: 
of raw materials. Therefore, the ina 
dustry has embarked on a tremen 
dous program involving ‘the con 
struction of coal and ore beneficia+ 
tion plants and the exploration and: 
development of new ore properties, 
some of which are as far distant 
as Labrador, Venezuela and Liberia. 
To transport these materials rail- 
roads must be built, new lake and! 
ocean freighters constructed. 


Price Problem 


A few of the self-same individuals s 
who so belligerently demand thatt 
the industry expand are the first to) 
criticize even the slightest advance: 
in price. Yet experts estimate that 
completely new steel capacity from) 
the raw materials up would cost: 
about $300 per ton of annual prod- - 
uct output. You may be surprised | 
to know that the entire steel indus- - 
try made less than $10 per ton on— 
all the steel it shipped last year. 
Who would care to invest risk capi- 
tal which after proper depreciation 
charges and higher corporate in- 
come taxes would probably yield in 
dividends less than two percent? It 
is interesting to note that one of the 
few steel leaders who has had the 
courage to speak up on this ques- 
tion of the need for higher prices 
to finance new construction is Ad- 
miral Moreell, chairman and presi- 
dent of Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, a gentleman who spent 
the greater part of his life ‘in goy- 
ernment service. 

But will there be adequate steel 
capacity when the one hundred ten 
million ton figure is achieved two 
years hence? No one knows for cer- 
tain. Some claim that this will not 
be nearly enough. Perhaps they are 
right. Perhaps not. But one thing 
is sure — if there is not enough, 
the industry will continue to grow. 
until there is. I have never yet 
seen a business man in this free 
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Vortex oil Burner 


The Iron Fireman VORTEX burner 
saves oil by cutting down heat losses. Its 
whirling, bowl-shaped flame releases 
mei} rich, radiant heat right at grate line 
ATT ee x Wl level. Heat doesn’t escape unused. The 
extra heat made available by the Iron 
Fireman VORTEX oil burner reduces 
your fuel bills as much as 30%. Enjoy 
top comfort with full economy! 


Call your IRON FIREMAN 
Dealer for FREE heating survey! 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. MCnroe 6-8000 
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KNOW THE BRAND...but not the dealer? 


orn we RED BOOK 


CHICAGO’S CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
OUTSIDE CHICAGO SEE YELLOW PAGES IN LOCAL DIRECTORY 


When you’re looking for a trade- 
marked or brand-named product, 
it’s easy as A-B-C to find the local 
dealer who handles it. Simply look 
in the Red Book with Yellow Pages, 
the handy buying guide that saves 
you time and trouble. It lists all 
kinds of trademarked products and 
nationally advertised services, con- 
veniently classified under easy-to- 
locate headings. 


Suppose you want to buy a cer- 
tain type of paint. Turn to the clas- 
siftcation “Paint & Varnish Mfrs” 
or “Paint & Painters’ Supplies — 
Dealers” in the Red Book, run down 
the list until you find the brand 
you want, and pick out the manu- 
facturer or dealer of your choice. 
It’s simple, easy, fast. 


Use the Red Book with Yellow 


Pages, too, when you want to find— 


e The address or telephone number 
when you know the firm’s name— 
or the name when you know only 
the address. 


Manufacturers or wholesalers 
when you buy in large quantities. 


Where to buy almost any product 
or any service, including those that 
are unusual and hard to find. 


Business or professional people 
with common surnames, like 
Smith or Jones. The Classified 
saves you time and helps you avoid 
mistakes. > 
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1318 W. CERMAK RD. 


GUARANTEED ‘’REBUILT’’ POWER EQUIPMENT 


Everything you'ne looking for in... STOCK 


Chicago Electric has been serving Industry with 
a complete service as... PEER OES 
ENGINEERS @ REBUILDER , M. G. SETS 
S @ DISTRIBUTORS TRANSFORMERS 
- for 40 years. The next time you have a SWITCHBOARDS 
power problem in your plant or shop give us a CONTROLS 
call — We'll be pleased to SERVE YOU. COMPRESSORS 


Send For Our Complete Stock Catalog 


\ FIRST SOURCE 
) CHICAGO Evectue Co. FOR OVER 
i : 40 YEARS 


CANAL 6-2900 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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country of ours who did not seekk 
and find ways to increase his coma 
pany’s output when the demand 
for his products exceeded his sup» 
ply. 

As long as we stay free this may) 
be regarded as axiomatic. We makee 
the most steel, the best steel, and 
the lowest cost steel, and we pay} 
the highest wages to our employes. 
But let us not forget how this came 
about. It flows entirely from thes 
full play of free, competitive forces: 
— the same forces which gave us: 
our strip mills during the greatt 
depression and our plates, our ships, 
and our victories during World! 
War II. Let us as a nation never bes 
deluded into thinking that the royal! 
road to sufficiency in steel — or ini 
any other phase of our industrial] 
production — is through govern-- 
ment owned and operated facilities. . 
Such a path could not fail but lead! 
us into great peril, for without the: 
competitive system, spurred on by; 
the profit motive, the very founda-- 
tion of our great economic system} 
could easily rot away, making us; 
prey to dictatorship at home and! 
aggression abroad. 


Priority Question 


I have spoken thus far primarily 
about steel production — why it was; 
adequate for the great needs of! 
World War II and why we may feel | 
assured of its adequacy in the fu-. 
ture both for defense and for ci-- 
vilian requirements. I have empha- ; 
sized the importance of maintain- . 
ing freedom in the control of pro- | 
duction. What I have said about 
production can also be applied to} 
distribution. 

As every business man knows, the 
National Production Authority has 
recently been established in the De- 
partment of Commerce ‘to imple- 
ment certain portions of the new 
emergency control legislation enact- 
ed by the Congress. Although in 
existence a scant two months, it is 
rapidly imposing on industry in 
general, and the steel industry in 
particular, a very comprehensive 
system of priorities and allocations. 

I would be the very last to deny 
the propriety of any steps the gov- 
ernment might take to assure the 
flow of material for direct defense 
needs, whether we be engaged in a 
cold, warm or hot war, or no war at 
all. “he DO priority ratings which 
have been established are designed 
to do ‘that, and they will accom- 


a percent of ne ine as now 
fstimated, or a substantially larger 


But ue NPA is going much fur- 
ther than that. Already an alloca- 
fion program covering steel for ten 
or eleven thousand freight cars perl 
month, more than twice the current 
production, has been placed in ef- 
fect. Another program for lake 
freighters is also under way. Pro- 
grams covering the requirements of 
the locomotive industry, the petro- 
feum industry, the electric power 
industry and others too numerous 
to mention, are now being dis- 
cussed. They may soon require the 
preponderance of the nation’s steel 
output. All of these are being 
undertaken because they are re- 
garded as “defense supporting” or 
“essential” industries. 

I have no desire to question the 
lessentiality of any of these indus- 
tries, but I wonder just where we 
are headed. If the NPA goes on al- 
locating the stated requirements of 
every “essential’’ industry, one of 
two things will occur. Those indus- 
‘tries left out in the cold will fold 
up and turn their employes out on 
the street, or else the NPA will have 
to divide up all the steel. Personally 
1 would view either of these possi- 
bilities with much misgiving unless 
we are engulfed in total war. 


Semi-War Distribution 


In all-out war no one can proper- 
ly question the great dislocations 
which come to civilian industry be- 
cause of the necessity of directing 
vital materials to the most essential 
needs, and in all-out war it is not 
too difficult to catalogue these needs. 
But in times like the present, what- 
ever they may be called, with direct 
defense steel absorbing only a small 
portion of the nation’s steel, it is en- 
tirely a different matter. 


Before taking steps which could 
bring disaster to both labor and 
capital, it would be well for our 
planners to make sure that the in- 
creased requirements of these es- 
sential industries are really needed 
for adequate national defense. In 
many cases I believe the true an- 
swer will be in the negative. Do 
you remember the hue and cry for 
steel for freight cars in 1947 and 
1948? It was alleged that the needs 
were so great that the carbuilders 


Sure. 
in all weather 


Santa Fe uM service 


Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


FE. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 
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Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 
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Donald Ferrone 
Sales Manager 


Telephone 
HArrison 7-8770 


Visualiner 


BUSES FOR RENT 


FOR ALL BUSINESS PURPOSES 


@ Sales Meetings 

@ Industrial Groups 

@ Shuttle Service 

@ Plant Transportation 


Special rates for employees to and from work. 


We are 


220 South State Street 


licensed to operate in 
Ohio, lowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Missouri and Kentucky. 


CHICAGO SIGHTSEEING CO., Inc. 


Illinois, Michigan, 


e CHICAGO 


Does your Christmas list include 


puclegrapnhic 


Let us help you select just the 


equipment ? 


right equipment at just the 


right price to suit our purpose. 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


KODAK e 
LEICA e 
WESTON e 
KEYSTONE e 
GRAPHIC e BUSCH e 
POLAROID e 


DeJUR e 


BELL and HOWELL  e 
ZEISS e ANSCO 


CIROFLEX e 


HEILAND ° 


STEREO 
e AMPRO e GE 
REVERE e ROLLEI. 
VOIGTLANDER 
MINOX e BOLSEY 
KALART 


All makes Slide and Movie Projectors, Screens, 
J 


Viewmaster Reels, 35 m.m. 


and Stereo Color Slides, 


Viewers and Slide Files. Developing and Printing Service. 


HERMAN CAMERAS, INC. 


“The Friendly Spot to Photo-Shop”’ 
6 So. LaSalle (3 doors South of Madison) RAndolph_ 6-0576 


Screw Machine 
PRODUCTS 


Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Automatic Capacity to 1% inches 


Hand Machine Capacity to 2% inches 
“ALL SECONDARY OPERATIONS” 


SPaulding 2-5800 


Dependable Service Since 1920 


NICOUD 
MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 39, III. 


@ PRIVATE LABEL 
Came; 


lroducts 


Pharmaceuticals and 
vitamin products 
made to your speci- 
fications in our sun- 
light laboratories. 
Furnished bulk or 
packaged. 


Inquiries Invited 


Standard Pharmacal Co. 


or CHICAGO 
PRIVATE FORMULA MANUFACTURERS 


847-853 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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would be running full for five ¢ 
ten years. Yet, in 1949 they ran ou 
of orders, and it took a war t 
get their order books full again 
I mention this intending no particr 
lar reference to the present freigh 
car program but merely to illustrat 
the harmful effects that can resu 
from unduly expanding the produ: 
tion of certain selected industries b 
government fiat. 

But the irregularities of busine: 
operations and of employment an 
by no means. the most harmful e 
fects that accrue from unnecessau 
tinkering with the economy. Wor: 
of all is the threat to freedom. N' 
one who has had even tthe slighte: 
experience in operating econom: 
controls will deny that each contre 
begets a series of other control) 
They multiply like rabbits. And, < 
we have seen all too clearly in othe 
countries, once they fully infee 
the body politic, the disease be 
comes incurable. This is the rez 
danger from a comprehensive ‘sy 
tem of government priorities an: 
allocations, It behooves all tr 
lovers of freedom in and out of t 
government to ttake care that | 
“patient does not die from too su 
cessful an operation.” 


Amateurs In Power 


One more thought on this sul 
ject of distribution — if there mus 
be controls, and there must be som 
as long as the supply is- tight, fo 
as I said the direct defense need 
must be met, then such controls a 
are required must be properly ac 
ministered. Such administration, a 
far as steel is concerned, can only b! 
directed by men who know stee. 
When I was first in Washingto 
during the last war the establishee 
policy of the government was ex 
actly the opposite. At the outs 
no one from an industry could heaa! 
up that industry’s division or ever 
have an acknowledged position ox 
authority in it. All that was changee 
as the war progressed, but in the 
interim much valuable time was 
lost, many serious mistakes were 
made, and we were the laughing 
stock of those who understood wha’ 
was going on, including our owr 
allies, the British and Russians. 

One might as well call in Tos: 
canini to lead the New York 
Yankees or have Joe Louis take 
charge of General Electric, as have 
men from other industries, or gov' 
ernment career men who never were 
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ana? 


Not a care in the world need trouble you on The 
Milwaukee Road’s Hiawatuas. No traffic jams, 
no highway hazards, no worries about rain, snow or 
storms. Just a swift, silent ride with every comfort 
and convenience. 


Rail fares are low on the HIAWATHAS— barely over 
two cents a mile on round trips in spacious coaches. 
You can enjoy dining and buffet service en route. 
Your children under five ride free, those under twelve 
for half fare. Baggage? Carry all you please—and 
stations are right in the heart of town. 

We'll be looking for you aboard the Speedlined 
H1awaTuwas. V. L. Hitzfeld, General Agent 
Passenger Dept., Room 711, 100 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Phone CEntral 6-7600. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Wondertul food... 
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in industry, make and administer 
the rules for steel. The whole idea 
is ridiculous. Yet it persisted be- 
fore, and, in spite of strong opposi- 
tion by such able men as Secretary 
Sawyer and General Harrison, it 
may possibly again become the pol- 
icy of the government. Although 
the new law explicitly provides for 
experts from industry to serve the 
defense program without govern- 
ment compensation, such men are 
not being accorded too cordial a 
welcome in the nation’s capital. 
The idea seems to be that because 
they receive their pay from their 
corporate employers ‘they are not as 
patriotic or as honest as those whose 
names appear on the government 
payrolls. What an absurd idea! ‘The 
preponderance of all Americans 
everywhere are loyal, patriotic and 
honest. And the men of the steel 
industry are second to no others on 
this score. I think their record in 
World War II, both in Washing- 
ton and on the home front, gives 
ample evidence of this. I can also 
say from my own experience that 
when one serves in Washington he 
serves in a_ well-lighted goldfish 


bowl. That is as it should be. So, 
how anyone can conjure up worries 
on this score is beyond me. The 
steel industry is willing to furnish 


the experts. If the government does 


not make use of them, the con- 
fusion will be compounded, and 
with no justifiable excuse, 

Yes, the mills and the men of 
the steel industry are ready and 
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able to do the defense job. And. 
the American people maintain thee 
economic freedoms as firmly as the¢ 
prized civil liberties, and the tw 
are inseparable, they may feel s: 
cure in the knowledge that the 
steel industry will continue to be: 
bulwark of strength in peace ar 
in war. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


developed what it describes as the 
world’s largest “garden hose” to 
water pineapples in Hawaii. It is 
four inches in diameter, 800 feet 
long and carries more than 700 
gallons of water a minute. The 
hose, which operates at a working 
pressure of 125 pounds per square 
inch, is being used in conjunction 
with a mobile spray rig on the 
14,000-acre plantation of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 


@ Mortgage Earnings — The Life 
Insurance Association of America 
has made a survey among a 
group of life companies to deter- 


mine the extent of the gap betwee 
the amount that property owne 
pay for their mortgages and th 
amount that a life insurance co 
pany actually earns on them. Amo 
the selected companies, about on 
filth of the gross income from citi 
property mortgages was require 
to cover originating fees, servici 
fees, branch office and home offic 
expenses. “Fhus the average ne 
earning rate on city mortgages 1 
1949 was 3.3 per cent. The earnin 
rate on farm mortgages was 2. 
per cent for companies holdin 
roughly 80 per cent of the farr 
loans of all life companies. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it advanta- 
geous to obtain financing by long term mortgage or by 


Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 


PRINTERS 
RETAIL STORES > 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


TOYS 

CANDY 

PERFUME 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BAIRD & WARNER 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


CEntral 6-1855 
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| By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


FHORTLY before the recent pub- 
lic offering of the common stock 
of American-Marietta Company, fast 
expanding manufacturer of paint, 
stockholders approved two amend- 
ments to the articles of incorpora- 
tion in order, as the prospectus 
states, “to increase the marketabili- 
ty of the common shares.” 


_ The amendments revise the re- 
Jationship between the common 
Stock and the Class B common 
stock. One amendment improves 
the position of the common stock 
with respect to dividends, the other 
protects it from unduly rapid dilu- 
tion through conversion of the 
Class B stock. 


Dividend Structure 


: 
_ Holders of the common stock are 
now entitled to receive dividends 
of $2 a share before any dividends 
are declared or paid on the Class 
B common in any “current” year. 
In addition to this $2 per share, 
holders of the common are entitled 
to participate equally, share for 
share, with the Class B stock in 
any further dividend distributions. 
This is quite different from the 
previous arrangement. Before the 
amendment was adopted, holders of 
the common were entitled to only 
$1 a share before dividends could 
be paid on the Class B stock, and 
dividends on the latter could then 
be paid in an aggregate amount 
equal to the amount paid per 
share on the common. Actually, 
the Class B stock has never re- 
ceived a dividend, for the company 
has expanded rapidly and its divi- 
dend disbursements have been con- 
servative. 

The second amendment removed 
a cloud of uncertainty that affected 
the common stock because the Class 
B was convertible into the common, 
share for share, at any time. This 
conversion privilege could have had 


MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


a serious influence on dividend 
prospects, since the number of B | 
shares outstanding prior to the re- | 
cent financing was 417,800, as com- 
pared with 259,518 shares of com- 
mon. ‘The Class B stock is still con- 
vertible into common stock, but at 
a restricted rate. There are 350,000 
Class B shares presently outstand- 
ing, against 427,318 shares of com- 
mon. On or after January 1, 1952, 
a total of 50,000 shares of the B 
stock will become eligible for con- | 
version, and an additional 50,000 
shares will become eligible for con- 
version beginning with each Jan- 
uary 1 thereafter. Eligible shares 
not converted in one year may be 
turned into common stock in any 
succeeeding year. 

The purpose of the recent stock 
offering was primarily to raise cap- 
ital funds to help pay for the latest 


of many acquisitions of going con- | 


cerns. In October, 1950, American- 
Marietta purchased the Master 
Builders Company for $3,185,308, 
and borrowed $1,500,000 from a 
bank to cover part of the purchase 
price. Proceeds of $1,700,000 to be 
received by the company from 
100,000 of the shares offered to the 
public were applied to retirement 
of the bank loan. The additional 
50,000 shares included in the pub- 
lic offering were owned by Grover 
M. Hermann, president of the 
company. 


37-Year-Old Firm 


American-Marietta Company is an 
important manufacturer of paints, 
varnishes, lacquers and enamels, 
and of late has branched into the 
building materials field. The com- 
pany originated in 1913 as a part- 
nership established by Grover M. 
Hermann, and it was incorporated 
in 1930 under Illinois laws as the 
American Asphalt Paint Co. Prior 
to 1935 the company operated 
plants at Middlesex, N. J., and 
Kankakee, Ill., for the manufacture 
of asphalt base maintenance paints 
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of the total dollar volume 
in primary defense contracts 
was awarded to readers of 


COMMERCE 
MAGAZINE 


Much of this defense pro- 
duction will be sub-con- 
tracted making COM 
MERCE an ideal medium 
for announcing your avail- 
ability, facilities and capaci- 
ty for such work. 


*“Names of firms from the first 
18 weekly U. S. Synopses of 
Awards of Primary Defense 
Contracts checked against COM- 
MERCE MAGAZINE subscrip- 
tion list. 
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THE CHART You cAN CHANGE 
Without Costly Re-Drafting 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Company 
name headings. Each letter has flanges which 
fit securely into the grooves of the felt back- 
ground, which is available in Maroon, Dark 
Green, Black or White. S 


‘ ‘Transparent Plastic windows 
i i aa (available in many sizes) hold 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION typewritten or hand-lettered 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION cards. | Movable Plastic _ strips 
form the rules. Any card may 

be changed or entire sections 

re-arranged quickly and_ easily. 
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CHART 
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Sharp Prints Are Made Directly From the Chart 


@ 
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e 


PROMINENT USERS 
United States Army 
United States Navy 
Harvester Co. 
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Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid. 
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sold under the trade name “Vaz 
dura.” In 1935 the first of nume 
ous acquisitions was made whe 
the company purchased the Marie 
ta Paint and Color Company, manu 
facturer of industrial finishes, pri 
marily wood finishes for the furn: 
ture industry, and certain “tradt 
sales’ items. This company hae 
plants at Marietta, O., and High 
Point, N. C. In 1940 the corporat 
name was changed to American 
Marietta Company. 

Since 1942 the company has ac 
quired thirteen additional compas 
nies, but subsequently sold four 
them. ‘The acquisitions, with oni 
exception, were effected by the 
purchase of all or a majority oO 
the capital stock. As a result o 
this expansion American-Mariettd 
now has 24 plants in the Unitee 
States and four in Canada. 


Company Products 


Products of the company and it: 
subsidiaries now include _ so-callec 
trade sales items sold for householc 
use and for the maintenance of in: 
dustrial buildings, various industria 
finishes produced to customers 
specifications, asphalt mastic build: 
ing board, premoulded asphalt anc 
fibre expansion joints for concrete 
pavements, asphalt pipe line shields 
brick, tile, resins, and glues. 

In the fiscal year ended Novem: 
ber 30, 1949, approximately 40.€ 
per cent of total sales of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries was rep- 
resented by trade sales items, 46.2 
per cent by industrial finishes, an 
13.2. per cent by other products. 
Important industrial customers ina 
clude the automobile industry, 
radio and television manufacturers, 
railroads, and the office equipment 
industry. 

The company has been active ins 
research, and has noteworthy ac 
complishments credited to this ac- 
tivity. American-Marietta is believed! 
to sell more resins and glues toi 
plywood manufacturers than all of 
its competitors combined, and one 
large competing paint manufac- 
turer now uses the company’s syn- 
thetic resins. A special laboratory 
was set up in Cleveland to develop 
products for the use of General 
Motors. ‘The company’s principal 
laboratory is in Kankakee, Ill, and 
has a staff of 74 technicians. 

American-Marietta got into the 
building materials field on a size- 
able scale in November, 1949, when 
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ontrol of the United Brick and 
}ile Company was acquired. United 
fnanufactures face brick, common 
rick, paving brick, hollow tile, 
drain tile, fireproofing tile, silo tile, 
nd other ceramic products. United 
wns and operates ten plants — 
hree each in Kansas and Okla- 
oma, two in Iowa, and two in 
issouri. Its sales are largely in 
he industrial field. 


Subsidiary Operations 


. Master Builders Company, the 
yost recent acquisition, owns a 
ylant in Cleveland and another in 
uffalo, and a subsidiary leases a 
lant in Toronto, Can. Principal 
oducts are a chemical admixture 
that causes a better dispersion in 
ement and mortar, metallic agegre- 
tes for hardening concrete floor- 
ng, and a chemical iron used in 
he chemical and dye _ industry. 
aster Builders has the use, royalty 
ree, of certain inventions owned 
by another company for the manu- 
facture of chemical additives for 
use outside the cement manufactur- 
ing field. 

Nearly all of the industrial fin- 
ishes produced by American-Mariet- 
ta and its subsidiaries are sold 
directly to manufacturers, while the 
trade sales items are sold to retail 
outlets by the company’s own sales- 
men and through jobbers. The 
company currently operates 24 re- 
tail stores selling, in addition to its 
own products, wall paper, painters’ 
supplies, and certain types of spe- 
cialty paints manufactured by 
others. The stores are located in 
Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 

Trade names owned by the com- 
pany include the following: Ameri- 
can-Marietta, A-M, Valdura, Mariet- 
ta, Sewall, O. P. W., Ferbert-Schorn- 
dorfer, Long, and Berry. Gradually, 
in advertising and through changes 
in labels, the trade names will be 
subordinated to these two—Ameri- 
can-Marietta, and A-M. 

Purchases of other companies and 
the postwar boom in industrial and 
construction activity boosted Ameri- 
can-Marietta Company’s net sales 
from less than $5,000,000 in the 
1941 fiscal year to a record $37,- 
686,000 in 1948. The 1948 figure 
does not include the Master Build- 
ers Company's sales of $4,927,000. 
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PENSIONS 


Our brochure “‘Planning a Successful Retirement 


Program for Your Company’ explains how we can 


assist you in designing or revising a pension program. 


We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis 


and our service is built upon years of experience 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 
trusteed, insured, profit sharing, and combinations 


of these. Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 
INCORPORATED 
“INSURANCE BROKERS+CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
231 South La Salle Street ¢ Chicago 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
~ Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


This is not an offering of these Shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The 


offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


American-Marietta Company 


(an Illinois corporation) 


150,000 Common Shares 
($2 Par Value) 
Price $18.50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 


as may legally offer these Shares in this State. 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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In the twelve months to Novembe 
30, 1949, net sales, including Maste 
Builders, totaled $35,891,000. Fo 
the nine months to August 31, 1950 
combined net sales totaled $32,118: 
000, and sales for the full fiscal yea 
are expected be between $42,000,00 
and $45,000,000. The company 1 
reported to have a large backlog o 
unfilled orders. In products sold 
by the gallon the backlog is mor 
than one million gallons as co 
pared with a normal figure of abou 
500,000 gallons. 


Earnings Review 


Earnings reached a peak a 
$1,831,000 in the 1947 fiscal yea 
(excluding profits of United Brick 
and Tile which earned $304,000 ir 
the calendar year 1947, and Master 
Builders which earned $427,000 fo 
the calendar year). A pro forma 
compilation, taking into accoun 
the earnings of United Brick anc 
Master Builders, indicates 1947 fis 
cal year net earnings equal to $5.54 
per share on the 427,318 commor 
shares now outstanding, 1948 earn 
ings equal to $4.55 per share, 194¢ 
net of $2.56 per share, and net o 
$4.35 per share for the nine month 
to August 31, 1950. : 

Earnings for the full fiscal yea 
to November 30, last, have beer 
estimated at $5.50 per share on the 
common. After allowing for the $2 
preferential dividend rights of the 
common stock and for the equal 
participation of the common anc 
Class B stock in any further distri- 
butions, the portion of the esti 
mated 1950 net income applicable 
to the common shares would be 
$3.92 a share. 

Capitalization of American-Mari. 
etta Company as of August 31, 1950. 
adjusted to reflect the subsequent 
financing, consisted of a 3 3/8 px 
cent sinking fund note due May 1, 
1962; 41,625 shares of $100 pan 
value 5 per cent cumulative pre 
ferred stock; 427,318 shares of $2! 
par value common stock, andi 
350,000 shares of $2 par value Class 
B stock. The Class B shares are 
owned by the president of the com 
pany and members of his family, 
The company’s shares are not listed: 
on a stock exchange, but the com- 
mon stock is traded in the over-the: 
counter market. 


After paying dividends of $1 a 
share on the common stock in the 
1948 and 1949 calendar years, and 
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, 


Irate to 30 cents a share on May 1 
rr ind August 1, and to 40 cents paid 
November 1, 1950. 

re An unaudited balance sheet of 
wAmerican-Marietta and subsidiaries 
as of August 31, 1950, showed cur- 
frent assets of $13,821,658, including 
$92,433,176 cash and $299,943 of 
U. S. government securities, while 
icurrent liabilities totaled $3,210,178. 
The Master Builders Company con- 
Isolidated balance sheet as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, indicated current 
Jassets of $2,259,874, including 
$1, 258,839 cash, against current 
Tiabilities of $712,569. 


ee, Shifts Sales Pitch 
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Tanging from Argosy to True Con- 
fessions to get more small savers 
‘into the bond-buying habit next 
year: 

_ Farmer Charley L. Whatley and 
his wife, Emily, who now live on 
route 3, Cuthbert, Georgia, bought 
‘their first bonds in 1943 when Mr. 
Whatley, then 54, and Emily, then 
47, were working for B. F. Good- 
ich Co. in Thomaston, Ga. Be- 
‘tween them they were earning $80 
a week and putting $20 of it into 
‘bonds, until the total came to 
nearly $7,000. 

Mr. Whatley, whose picture will 
‘grace the advertisement, will tell 
“you what he did with the money 
when he cashed in the bonds: “$4,- 
000 bought us our 202 acre farm 
‘and a five room house. I also 
pought a brand new truck and 
Emily bought a refrigerator and 
n electric range. Our farm is pay- 
ng out in crops and timber and 
Emily has time for tending her 
flowers while I spend my spai:2 
‘time on my hobby, which is bee- 
keeping.” 

_ Mr. Whatley will also add that 
the and Emily are holding on to 
$1,800 worth of bonds for “peace 
of mind” and because “we don’t 
believe that anyone should cash in 
his bonds unless he has to.” 

_ Treasury , officials hope such 
thrift . appeals as these will sell 
more bonds and also encourage 
people who have maturing bonds 
to hold on to them longer — for 
bigger and better things. Presently, 
however, bonds quit bringing in- 
terest after they reach maturity, 
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WESTERN FELT: 


Your Insurance 
A gainst C omplaints 


Felt is not “just felt.” There is a vast difference 
in its manufacture and efficiency. Because West- 
ern Felt for over fifty years has not, and will not, 
depart from its policy of maintaining the high- 
est possible quality in material and manufac- 
ture, its products, wherever they may be em- 
ployed, are your insurance against product 
complaints due to a Western Felt component 
part. Here are just a few of its features that you 
can always depend on: range from wool soft- 
ness to rock hardness—never loses shape— 
does not ravel or fray—resists oil, water, heat, 
age—resilient, flexible, compressible—may be 
cut to extremely close tolerances for small 
parts—unsurpassed in uniformity. Western Felt 
engineers with decades of experience in the use 
of felt stand ready to counsel you. 
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A NEW PLANT... 
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Above is the new plant of the Cherry Meat Packers 
Inc. producers of Cherry Brand Meats. This modern 
building recently completed in the Kenwood Indus- 
trial District occupies 40,000 square feet and it is 
planned that another unit of the same size will be 
constructed. 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Served by 
@ Two Belt Railroads 


@ Street car and bus service to the door 


Excellent labor supply 


All utilities in 


This and other progressive firms are moving to Ken- 
wood because it is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. You too can have a new plant built to 
your exact requirements and financed on either a 
purchase contract or long term lease. 


For Full particulars write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


ten years after purchase. Unld 
something is done about tha 
holders of maturing bonds will ] 
flocking to cashier windows 
growing numbers beginning ne 
year, though the peak won't | 
reached until 1954. That’s wha 
over $7 billion worth of bon 
will fall due. 

Treasury people working on tl 
problem of getting bond holde 
to keep matured bonds longer bl 
lieve they soon will be able to a: 
nounce plans for having such bon« 
continue to bear interest. In tk 
works is a flat interest rate of thre 
per cent a year on matured bon 
Whether this will be done tf 
having old bonds exchanged fd 
new ones, just stamping the o) 
ones, or by some other methor 
hasn’t been worked out yet. 

Other schemes for altering tt 
terms of bonds to make them mop 
attractive are not being considere 
too seriously, treasury planners sa 
Such schemes include a flat ran 
of interest to be paid on a bo 
from the very beginning so tk 
bond holder won’t get less th 
the advertised interest rate if f 
cashes his bond in before maturit 
Another scheme calls for a _ ta 
deduction for the part of the: 
pay people save. Still another cal 
for a bond that fluctuates in val 
with the dollar by being pinned t 
some consumer price index. 


The Treasury’s objection to thi 
flat interest rate is that more ir 
terest would have to be paid ou 
and not enough incentive would 
provided for bond owners~to hol) 
on to their bonds. The objectio: 
to the tax deduction for earning; 
that go into savings instead a 
being spent is that it would be toe 
difficult to administer. Its objec 
tion to the fluctuating-value bona 
is that it would add to inflation 
instead of arresting it. 


The only means they see that ar 
left them: sell more of the smal 
denomination bonds on thrift ap 
peal through case histories an¢ 
continue interest payments on ma 
tured bonds. 


In the meantime, much groun¢ 
is being lost. The large excess o 
cash-ins over sales of the past few 
months indicates that the fight 
even with the tried and _ true 
“Thrift” appeal, will not be ar 


easy one to win while inflation fear. 
exist. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


De ry 


}NVESTMENTS in industrial de- 
velopment in the Chicago Indus- 
rial area during November totaled 
$5,137,500 compared with $27,000,- 
000 invested during October, 1950. 
ifotal investments for the first 
eleven months of 1950 were $305,- 
155,500 compared with $96,000,000 
for the same period a year ago. 
These developments included ex- 
penditures for the construction of 
new plants, additions to existing 
industrial buildings, and the ac- 
quisition of land or building for 
industrial purposes. 

_ Bell and Gossett Company, Mor- 
ton Grove, is constructing several 
additions to its plant. Engineering 
Systems, architects; City Wide 
euders, general contractor. 


_Fansteel Metallurgical Corpora- 
fon, 2200 Sheridan Road, North 
Chicago, refiner of critical metals 
such as tantalum and columbium, 
is expanding its reduction building. 
John Griffiths and Sons Company, 
general contractors. 

Chicago Metal Hose Corporation 
of Maywood and Elgin is expand- 
ing its Elgin plant. 

F. W. Sickles Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of radio coils in 
Chicopee, Mass., has purchased a 
78,000 square foot building in 
Joliet. Brown, Fleming and Storch 
and J. H. Van Vlissingen and Com- 
pany, brokers. 

- Towmotor Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased the 10,- 
000 square foot building at 2940 
E. 96th street. The company manu- 
factures material handling equip- 
ment. Robert White and Company 
and William Je Venning; brokers. 
Tuttle and Kift, 1833 N. Monitor 
street, manufacturer of special heat- 
ing equipment, is building another 
one- and two-story plant. Olsen 
and Urbain, architects; Campbell 


Lowrie and Lautermilch Corpora- 
tion, contractor. 

Arthur C. Trask Company, 4103 
S. LaSalle street, processor of tan- 
ning materials such as sulphonated 
and processed oils, is expanding its 
plant by the addition of a boiler 
house and factory floor space. 

Club Aluminum Products Com- 
pany, 1208 W. Fullerton avenue, 
will construct a 25,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. 

Frazer Compost Company, which 
operates a compost plant inside 
the Stock Yards, is adding floor 
Space to its factory. 

Anderson Company, manufac- 
turer of automotive equipment in 
Gary, is adding a one- and two- 
story section of 30,000 eats feet 
to its plant. 

Chicago Coin Machine Company, 
1725 West Diversey, is constructing 
another building on its premises. 
The structure will contain 18,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Illinois Condenser Company, 1616 
N. Throop Street, is building a 
plant at 1300 W. North avenue. 

Borg-Erickson Corporation, 351 
E. Ohio street, has purchased the 
former plant of Peerless Tool and 
Engineering Company at Kilbourn 
avenue and Haddon avenue. 

Central Steel and Wire Company, 
300 W. 5lst street, is constructing 
a 70,000 square foot building. 


Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing 
Company is constructing an addi- 
tion to the plant which it recently 
bought in Elgin. Illinois Hydraulic 
Construction Company, general 
contractor. 

Cornell Forge Company, 666 W. 
66th street in the Clearing District 
of Bedford Park, has purchased 
the plant which it occupied for 
some time under option. 
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Is Your 
Advertising Budget 
Less Than $50,000? 


We specialize in giving big-budget 
attention to small-budget accounts. 
® 


We have proven our merit in news- 
paper, magazine, direct mail, out- 
door, radio and television advertis- 
ing, and in public relations. 


We would welcome an opportunity 
of discussing your advertising plans 
with you. 


Sd 


LAWRENCE S. STEIN 


ADVERTISING -- PUBLIC RELATIONS 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
Phone: ANdover 3-1977 


For many exporters, 
Chicago is an ideal 
operations hub. In your 

banking requirements, 
you'll find our Foreign 

Department both willing 

and capable... 

a valuable, efficient ally. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 2 
Member Federal Deposit YS 


Insurance Corporation ‘ay 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON Besse 
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Give your family 
SECURITY 
for Christmas 


When you give the kind 


of security that comes with 


Prudential protection you 
give a lifetime gift. For 
here’s a gift that renews 
itself each year with 
another full measure of 
peace of mind. 

Give your family the life- 
time gift — this Christmas 
and every Christmas. 


NGi1875 * 1950 
= 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 
Home Office Western Home Office 
Newark, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 


KLEIN TOOLS 


for 
LINEMEN 
ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


Mathias KLEIN & Sons 
 Estabbie 125 Chicage [ILI 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Wlinois 


A Drought Beside An Inland Sea 


(Continued from page 1#) 


is not unique in this respect but in 
view of the peculiar situations sur- 
rounding the Chicago water works 
and its charges for service, the 
remedy is believed to be somewhat 
more practicable than re SES wore 
many communities. 

“In support of this statement the 
following facts are believed per- 
tinent: 

“|. Chicago pumps more water 

than any city in the world. 

“2. Chicago water rates are the 
lowest of the major cities of 
the country. 

“3. Chicago has at its door a 
water supply adequate for all 
time to come. It now has in- 
take capacities double the 
normal day’s requirements. 

“4. The Chicago water works has 
largely been built out of earn- 
ings. Of the total expendi- 
tures for construction aggre- 
gating approximately $220,- 
000,000, only $44,000,000, or 
20 per cent, is represented 
by outstanding debt. 

“5. Chicago has done a remark- 
able job in recent years in 
curtailing water waste and in 
selling water previously un- 
accounted for. The 1949 
pumpage was approximately 
the same as that for 1929 but 
while continuing to serve 
about the same number of 
flat rate consumers, the sales 
to metered consumers in- 
creased by 40 per cent, and 
the metered revenue by near- 
ly $5,000,000 a year. This is 
a remarkable demonstration 
of increased efficiency. 

“6. Chicago could increase its 
water rates 50 per cent and 
not affect the average family 
more than one cent per day. 

7. Since the beginning of the 
war the cost of living has 
rise@n approximately two- 
thirds, railroad transportation 
costs are up about 50 per 
cent, the all commodity index 
has increased approximately 
two-thirds, the cost of trans- 
portation under the Chicago 
Transit Authority has in- 
creased approximately t wo- 
thirds, and it is unreasonable 
to assume that the cost of 
water in Chicago cannot be 


increased any amount nece; 
sary to procure the funds e 
sential to the further deve 
opment of the water system t 
meet all reasonable require 
ments.” 
Increased rates for city users ar} 
inevitable, but three other steps ar 
also generally recommended to i 
prove the situation. One is to ok 
tain a higher rate on water sold t 
suburban communities and othe 
users outside the city. Another step 
is the metering of a larger portion 
or all of the users within the cit 
The third recommendation is tha 
the water department should be 
relieved of responsibility for co 
tributing to the support of other 
departments or functions of tha 
city government. Chicago’s Com 
missioner of Public Works Oscan 
Hewitt has still another proposa 
that would improve the water rev 
enues. He advocates the extensior 
of city mains to all major com 
munities within a radius of 4¢€ 
miles of Chicago that do not al 
ready get Lake Michigan wat 
and an increase in the rate for this 
service to a level that will cove 
the cost. 


Metered Users 


For the last fourteen years the 
proportion of water users whosé 
consumption is measured by meter 
has changed by less than one per-+ 
centage point. At the end of 1949 
the total number of water connec: 
tions within the city was 434,552, ob 
which only 120,850, or 27.81 per 
cent, were metered. At the end ob 
1935 the percentage of meters waa 
just above 27 per cent. The re 
maining 313,702 connections as of 
the end of 1949 were to users pay 
ing the flat charge. A city ordii 
nance requires that all manufactur- 
ing, industrial, and commerciah 
users of water, all residences fori 
four or more families, and, in gen 
eral, all users whose bills would: 
amount to $35 per year or more ont 
the assessed basis, must have meters.: 

Statistics of the water department 
indicate a large waste of water by 
the flat rate consumers, In 1949, 
for example, the metered customers 
used 48.5 per cent of the water con- 
sumed in the city but they paid. 
77.14 per cent of the revenue re- 
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ived from city customers, or $13,- 


jaid by the flat rate customers. The 
ater department makes inspections 
Ind tests to discover and eliminate 
waste, but it is difficult to do a 
jery thorough job when there are 
113,702 connections to be investi- 
jated. 

4 Last year the water department 
paid $2,770,000 to help support 13 
ther city departments or functions, 
ncluding 86 per cent of the ex- 
dense of the sewer department, 25 
per cent of the cost of operating 
ne City Hall, 18 per cent of the 
aw department’s expense, and so 
pn. These percentage assessments 
re established by a city ordinance, 
mynd are justified on the grounds 
that these other departments per- 
form services for the water depart- 
nent. In view of the city govern- 
ment’s need for additional revenues, 
he prospect that the water depart- 
ment will be relieved of supporting 
other branches of the government 
e considered remote. 


Yes, from 10 to a 1000, the Midwest 


Water Wholesalin Private Dining” and 
= ateice choc? Hotel is ready to cater to the 


| An increase of 50 per cent in pon ies individual needs of your organization. 
the rate charged outlying communi- Largest Ballrooms Whether it is a luncheon, a dinner, a 
ties that buy water from Chicago outside the Loop ' conference or a convention... the 
would bring in an additional mil- = facilities of the Midwest Hotel offer 
lion dollars a year. Chicago now ; Gt ae a success-stimulating atmosphere. Check 
fells water directly to 37 other with our capable, well trained staff 
municipalities, and indirectly to 11 Massage Rooms about the many unusual ideas 
jothers. In some instances the water Sood eae available for your next business get- 


together or employee social affair. 


is resold several times, at rates that oe eee 
igo as high as 50 to 60 cents per Permanent 
‘thousand gallons. For example, Chi- Accommodations 
cago sells to Harvey, which in turn 
sells to Markham, which sells to 
Hazelcrest, which sells to East Haz- 
elcrest. The average daily consump- 
tion of Chicago-supplied water by 
‘communities, industries and other 
users outside the city, was 67,833,- (10 Minutes from the Loop) 


000 gallons in 1948, as compared Phone: NEvada 2-3600 
ee oe) O0UerAllogcewitail thes ge ee 


6 North Hamlin Avenue 


city. 
: Commissioner Hewitt ae nae HOT TIN DIPPING DE LEUW, CATHER & 

‘ dO dette Ds pre kt et 
who have planned ahea or the COMPANY 
water needs of Chicago and the Specializing in quantity produc- } ; 
important communities lying with- tion of industrial fabricated oye Consulting Engineers 
: ; 1 i — — — Ho- : 
in a radius of about 40 miles of he Ls SR oer Sane Bak- Transportation, Public Transit and 
the city would like to see steps || ery equipment. Sheets — bars — cy lcee eit pepilerae 
taken immediately to supply Lake tubes — pipe — etc. 
r: : . i : 4 Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Michigan water to these communi- Lead & special mixture coatings. 
: Ted ; Railroads Expressways 
ties. Many of the suburban areas Creronng largest facilities in as ere 
depend OE deep wells that once aA Power Plants Municipal Works 


flowed above ground. But with in- 


: A 

creased drilling and the heavier use C, DOERING & SON, Inc. 150 N. WACKER DRIVE 
that accompanied the industrial and LAKE & LOOMIS STS.’ bers rik ; 
population expansion of the area, MOnroe 6-0921 


water levels have receded steadily 
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and pumping costs have risen sharp- 
ly. The problem is not primarily 
one of availability of supply, for the 
underground water supply is vast. 
However, the progressive increase 
in pumping costs with each foot 
that the water level recedes makes 
the economic problem a serious 
one. 

One of the deepest pump settings 
in the Chicago area is at the Corn 
Products Refining plant at Argo, 
where equipment has been operated 
800 feet below the surface. A few 
weeks ago, however, Corn Products 
arranged to obtain water from the 
City of Chicago, through suburban 
Bedford Park, in order to conserve 
the cool well water. ‘The company 
now uses both sources. 

At a symposium on the “Chicago 
Area Water Supply” presented be- 
fore the Western Society of Engi- 
neers in Chicago, A. M. Buswell, 
chief of the Illinois State Water 
Survey, declared that in the last 60 
years there have been nine investi- 
gations of the feasibility of distrib- 
uting Lake Michigan water to 
communities surrounding Chicago, 
and without exception they have 
shown that this is economically 
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Because they're a most welcome and long-remembered gift. Everyone loves e 
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practicable. “The desire for local 
autonomy and_ plain inertia have 
been major forces contributing to 
the rejection of each of these plans,” 
Buswell said. 


New Water Districts? 


Various proposals have been made 
for bringing Lake Michigan water 
to the suburban communities, in- 
cluding the organization of private 
companies that would undertake to 
provide this service. The Illinois 
legislature in 1945 enacted a law 
authorizing the creation of public 
water districts anywhere in the 
state, with authority to issue reve- 
nue bonds. Commissioner Hewitt, 
who is opposed to the creation of 
another governmental body, con- 
tends that Chicago can _ provide 
water to the suburbs more economi- 
cally than they can obtain it from 
any other source. Chicago’s present 
intake and tunnel facilities are 
sufficient to carry the increased 
load, and the only additional equip- 
ment required would be mains to 
the suburbs, booster stations, and 
reservoirs. Under present laws, 
Chicago is not permitted to extend 
its mains beyond the city limits, 


HICKORY 
SMOKED 


. and to relish. 


for Christmas . . . 


and friends . . 
Hams you'll want. 


good ham, and in Miracle you get the ultimate in ham goodness and quality. 


Juicy Miracle Cooked Hams are carefully selected for their tenderness and ‘x @ 
flavor; then cured, hickory smoked and cooked by a slow, gentle process that @ 
brings out all their rich full flavor and succulence. They come ready to eat yy, 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES! RY 
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although every city in Illinois ma 
do so. More than three years ag 
Hewitt made public a plan for su; 
plying Lake Michigan water to ever 
municipality of any size within 
40-mile radius of downtown Chic 
go, excluding those communiti: 
already getting their water fro 
the lake. 

A major point in favor of C 
cago-supplied water for the suburk 
is the fact that a portion of tk 
water is now filtered and it 
planned to give similar service t 
the rest of the city. The water sup 
plied to the south part of Chicag 
and to some outside towns 
treated at the 79th Street Filtrati 
Plant. Another plant is propose 
to take care of the central: ani 
north portions of the city. In 194 
it was estimated that the secon 
filtration plant would cost $61,700 
000, but the cost is now placed < 
80 or more millions. 

Chicago is vitally interested i 
the welfare of its suburban an 
satellite towns, but it can’t affor 
to worry about their water prok 
lems at this time. Chicago has 
water problem of its own, and it 
a serious one. 
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Each Juicy Miracle Cooked Ham is securely packed in an attractive Christ- 
mas box, with provisions for your personal Holiday message. e 


And you practice real economy when you give Juicy Miracle Cooked Hams 
they‘re of an ideal size and weight, and are moderately priced. e 


Plan now to give this Perfect Christmas Gift to your customers, employes, 
- Phone or write TODAY for prices on the Juicy Miracle Cooked vA 


N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 12, Ph. BR. 8-3050 - 
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PASTERN railroads are _prepar- 
it ing a petition for filing with the 
nterstate Commerce Commission, 
requesting authority to increase 
eight rates and charges a straight 
Our per cent. Exceptions are coal 
fates on which an increase of 12 
cents per net ton or 13 cents per 
gross ton will be asked. The rail- 
roads will request that the rate 
boost become effective immediately 
and that it apply on all rates and 
charges within Official territory and 
interterritorially to and from Of- 
ficial territory and between Official 
territory and Canada. The pro- 
posed increases would be applied 
to the total freight bill charges in- 
stead of the individual rate factors. 
The rate hike is to offset rising 
material costs and pending wage 
increase demands, estimated in ex- 
cess of $800 million annually. 
_ Hearing Set On Parcel Post Rate 
Boost: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced that 
hearing on the increases in 4th 
class mail (parcel post) rates pro- 
posed by Postmaster General Don- 
aldson, has been set for December 
5 in Washington, D. C., before 
Commissioner Mitchell and Exami- 
ner Rice. The proceeding has been 
designated as No. 30690, Increased 
Parcel Post Rates, 1950. The 
supplemental appropriation act for 
1951 withheld money appropriated 
for the Post Office Department 
until the Postmaster General had 
requested authority from the Inter- 
state. Commerce Commission for 
an increase in parcel post rates. 
The table below shows the present 
and proposed rates for a one, 10 
and 70 pound package for local, 


zone 5 and zone 8 deliveries: 
1 Pound 10 Pounds 70 Pounds 
Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
Local NO” “als = 210) = Bil Se 
Bnet b e221 ..69)<-.82 .3.99 4.87 
Zone 8 AL Guero meee l.OS 7.97 9.93 
Also proposed is an additional 


charge of not exceeding 25 cents 


on parcels which because of size 
must be handled outside of mail 
bags and an added charge of not 
exceeding 50 cents on packages 
weighing more than 50 pounds. 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry will recom- 
mend establishment of parcel post 
rates sufficient to cover costs, these 
rates to be determined under 
sound commercial accounting prac- 
tices. 


C.A.C.I. Asks Denial Of Petition 
For Motor Rate Probe: In a reply 
filed recently, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and _ Industry 
requested the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to deny the petition 
of Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, seeking a general investiga- 
tion of motor carrier rates and 
charges in Central Territory. The 
carriers’ petition asks that the in- 
vestigation embrace the rates of 
both common and contract motor 
carriers and further requests the 
commission to enter a minimum 
rate order which in substance would 
result in motor carrier minimum 
rates and charges based on the 
current rates and charges main- 
tained by the railroads. “The mere 
fact that the rates and charges of 
one mode of transportation may 
be different than that of another 
mode of transportation does not in 
and of itself indicate that the rates 
maintained by either one or the 
other are in any way unlawful,” 
the GAG, Lestated. Jf /some* par- 
ticular rates are lower than _ peti- 
tioner believes they should be,” the 
reply added, “the procedure pro- 
vided for by the Act (Interstate 
Commerce Act) can be employed 
to bring about necessary correction. 
Bomacccd Gato petitioner’s request 
and institute a general investiga- 
tion would shift the burden of 
proving any unlawful situations 
that. may exist from the petitioner 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Route it via 


BURLINGTON 


Fast. Deeselized 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
DENVER 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. JOSEPH 
ST. LOUIS 
ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 
SIOUX CITY 
DES MOINES 
CASPER 
CHEYENNE 
CALIFORNIA 
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Let us serve you! 


H. F. KOENIG, General Agent 


105 W. Adams St. « WA 2-2345 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 
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. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 
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Bardon Whe 
El aell 


A VALUABLE BOOKLET . . ONE 
THAT CAN SAVE YOUR COMPANY 


TIME AND MONEY 


Write or phone today for your copy 
... find out how business concerns, 
large and small, have profited by 
Lien’s Specialized Washroom Sani- 
tation Service. 

Pardon Me Please, outlines a six- 
teen point program guaranteed to 
reduce washroom Sanitation Main- 
tenance costs — increase customer 
and employee good will. 


LIEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


9229 W. Grand Ave., 
Franklin Pk., Ill. 
Phone: TU 9-7330 
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Keep Clean 2ff3f with LIEN 


Branches in Rockford, Milwaukee, 
South Bend 


Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


Created... 


For Better Results 
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If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 


Recognized by: ANPA « APA o PPA « ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 


| mission and if the prayer for a 


minimum rate order as requested 
by petitioners were granted, it 
would deprive the public of the 
inherent advantages of each form 
of transportation contrary to the 
National Transportation Policy 
and the specific provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” ‘The 
carriers’ petition was later denied 
by the commission. 

Suspend Increased Demurrage 
Charges on Refrigerator Cars: The 
increased demurrage charges im- 
posed under Interstate Commerce 
Commission Service Order No. 865 
have been suspended on refriger- 
ator cars until January 16, 1951. 
The suspension was made through 
Amendment 3 to the order, which 
became effective at 7 a.m., Novem- 
ber 16. Service Order No. 865 was 
issued effective September 20, 1950, 
and raised the demurrage charges 
for detention. of all railroad freight 
cars to $5 per car per day for the 
first and second day; $10 per car 
per day for the third and fourth 
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day; and $20 per car per day f} 
each succeeding day. 


Oral Argument in Class Rag 
Case December 18: The Interstaq 
Commerce Commission will ho 
oral argument in Docket N 
28300, Class Rate Investigatiog 
1939, beginning December 18 
Washington, D. C. As it is nece 
sary in considering the rates pri 
posed that they be related to sony 
classification, parties may in theq 
presentation refer to and base the¢ 
arguments upon: (1) the preserf 
classification in any of the terrf 
tories, having in mind applicatia( 
of the percentage relations foun 
to be just and reasonable in aj 
earlier report in the proceedin; 
(2) the classification submitted kt 
A. H. Greenly on August 17, 195% 
in Docket No. 28300; (3) the mode 
fication of this classification < 
shown in the exhibit filed on b: 
half of western carriers on Octobe 
14, 1950; and (4) any combinatiog 
of the foregoing. 


These ‘‘Taste-Testers” Have Eyes On Profits 
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(which restrict flavor transfer from 
one food to another) and army ra- 
tions have been improved by the 
new methods. 

One of their virtues is speed. A 
new product can be put through 
consumer acceptance tests in a few 
days. Remember that innovation 
called “army spread” that made its 
appearance early in World War II? 
It was a spread for use in the 
tropics and was made by combining 
butter, cheese and other ingredi- 
ents. Soldiers dubbed it “axle 
grease”, while “experts” thought the 
product tasted good. Today, that 
type of product would be put 
through the flavor laboratory at 
the Food and Container Institute 
and almost surely be turned down. 
Millions of pounds of “army spread” 
had to be used for cooking and 
other purposes in World War II 
because soldiers wouldn’t eat it. 

Accurate flavor measurement 
makes it possible to come close to 
duplicating other smells and odors. 
This has led to the development of 
such products as “new car smell.” 
Odor experts did a sniffing job on 
new cars and found that they had 
a characteristic odor made up of 


paint, rubber and upholstery. & 
they duplicated that smell and no 
sell the resulting product to use 
car dealers who spray it on secon: 
hand cars to give them extra sald 
appeal. 

Another firm has a “fresh brea 
smell”. It’s sold to bakeries fo 
spraying on the waxed paper thes 
wrap their loaves in so they'll sme. 
like the kind grandmother used t 
bake. 

This type of research has eve: 
led to mushroom flavor withow 
the expense of ordinary mushroom 
growing. A mold, grown like pena 
cillin, has been found that tasted 
precisely like mushrooms, accordin 
to A. D. Little men. 

Canners can cut the amount od 
pepper, onions and garlic in chill 
by 30 per cent yet get a produc! 
with an even stronger pepper’ 
flavor than they had before, re 
search A. D. Little did for Interna‘ 
tional Minerals and Chemical Corpy 
indicates. The altered chili alse 
tastes better because entirely nev 
flavor elements appear. A few 
pinches of International’s flavor e 
hancing material, Monosodiut 
Glutamate, performs the feat. 
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Things flavor researchers have smells like creosote, to keep away 
earned also help out in trouble mildew. 

hooting. Typical of the jobs of Seagrams’ top odor researcher, 
his type is one A. D. Little scien- Dean Foster, has discovered that 
ists did for a meat packer. Custom- you can detect different odors with- 
rs had returned a number of pork out being able to taste. In the 
oins because they smelled bad. By course of his work he has also made 
neasuring the offensive odor, A. D. these collateral discoveries; bru- 
Little men quickly discovered the  nettes don’t necessarily have keener 
loins smelled like creosote. More noses than blondes; the favorite 
professional sniffing showed the smell of children is spearmint; 
cases the loins had been shipped in adults prefer rose-like aromas; and 
had the same odor: Tracing the the most unpopular of all smells 
cases back to their source, it was is the skunk and rubber combina- 
found they were made of a green tion used as a warning odor in 
wood, sprayed with a chemical that cooking gas. 


The Case for the “Middle Road” 


(Continued from page 15) 


though rivalry complicates the in- abstain from the world struggle in 
‘dividual lives of all mankind, we peacetime than it could ignore it 
would prefer. that it need not jn war 
blight so sacred an institution as 
the nation-state. Too many Ameri- 
a Biles : 
pes have draped the world in a new spirit ‘of resistance in the 
chintzy illusion of brotherhood, be- ce 

free world. Within four years we 

tieving that nations can outlaw ; 
struggle over a friendly cup of tea. have not oa reconstructed ye 
It was in 1946 that the United free world’s will to resist coercion, 
States declared it could no more but have also forewarned aggressors 


. With the Truman doctrine 
we blocked for the first time a 
rival power with power to initiate 


ae: 


that armed invasion will be com- 
batted with force. 

These successes, however, do not 
justify the assumption that we have 
made war unlikely. The most effec- 
tive deterrent to war today is the 
threat of retaliation. Yet if we 
would deter an agressor, it is not 
enough that we iireates him with 
retaliatory attack. Instead we must 
also deny him his immediate objec- 
tives upon the ground. For if those 
objectives could be overrun to 
provide him with additional re- 
sources, they might warrant his 
risking war even in the face of 
retaliation. 

Nowhere is this more likely than 
in Europe — a vast industrial treas- 
ure that an aggressor might will- 
ingly risk disaster to secure. It is 
in Europe that communist imperial- 
ism must ultimately resolve the 
decision as to whether it shall seek 
expansion through conquest or 
seek accommodation with the free 
world. Knowing this the commu- 
nists have conspired to distract the 
American people from their com- 
mitment to the defenses of free 
Europe. To circumvent the supe- 
riority of American resources, they 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
rant. Bere e oUteMielces ts tho, 46" oe. es 

*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Ilo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . ED ear STS 

K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
dinin pace. sce ee 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
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have endeavored to panic us into 
a strategy of exhaustion. They 
would have us flit from alternate 
crisis to crisis between the east and 
the west. 

However devious these tactics of 
distraction may be, we shall not be 
diverted from Europe, the theater 
of decision. Communist successes 
elsewhere might alarm the free 
world; in Europe, they could destroy 
ts 

While the United States can 
underwrite the preliminary cos*s 
of Western European defenses, it 
cannot permanently endow the 
security of the non-communist 
world. The European will to resist 
can be fortified by military aid, 
but it cannot be purchased by 
American dollars. However liberally 
we contribute to the common de- 
fense, in the last analysis Western 
Europe shall be defended primarily 
by the Western Europeans. 

Any nation that would claim the 
right to pool its defenses must 
demonstrate its good faith by shar- 
ing fairly to the limit of its re- 
sources in the common defense. If 
a people merit freedom, they will 
spend generously to preserve it. 


Supply Sources 


To defeat an enemy by crushing 
his home sources of supply, it is 
essential that we prevent him from 
acquiring new ones. Unless West- 
ern Europe is adequately defended, 
an enemy might overrun its in- 
dustrial plant and readily sup- 
plant its own logistical sources by 
those acquired through conquest. 


For that reason, the decisiveness 
of strategic air power is dependent 
upon the ability of ground armies 
to withstand an aggressor and limit 
him to his own home sources of 
supply. Since those ground forces 
are dependent upon the Navy for 
their logistical support, air power 
becomes no _ less dependent upon 


i 
COMMERC 


seapower than are the allied lan 
forces in Europe. 

By the same token both ar 
similarly dependent upon strategiy 
air power. However speedily w 
recreate Atlantic community lan 
strength and its supporting se 
power, we shall never mobiliz 
manpower to withstand communis 
ageression unless air power cai 
demolish the enemy’s _ logistica: 
sources and limit his armies t 
what they might have accumulate 
in stockpiles. Thus if the Westerr 
world would deter Soviet aggres 
sion, it must not only build up 
the land and sea strength of th: 
North Atlantic community, bu: 
also offset the superiority of Sovi 
land strength with a comparabl: 
superiority in strategic air power 


Needed: Plain Talk 


If the people are honestly i 
formed of the tasks and danger 
they face, they will respond witk 
resolution. If assured that powe 
wisely employed may spare then 
eventual war, they will exert tha 
effort, endure the _ sacrifice, anc 
show the constancy power requires: 


But if we would panic them with 
exaggerated reports of communis’ 
military strength, confuse them by 
doubling our requirements ir 
hopes of securing half, lead ther 
blindfolded step by step for fean 
blunt truths may shock them, ther 
they may hesitate when boldness is 
needed for lack of confidence anc 
understanding. 


As never before this is a time 
for honesty and faith in the Ameri- 
can people; a time for hard truths. 
a time for clear facts, a time fom 
plain talk on what power will cost 

Given these, they shall willingly: 
do what is needed. 


(The foregoing article is digested from o 
speech delivered by Gen. Vandenberg be 
fore the National Association of Radid 
News Directors in Chicago.) 


Is The U.S. Arming The Reds? 


(Continued from page 22 


the watchdog staff as an excess of 
bureaucratic zeal. For one thing, 
the Russians don’t use duckfeathers 
in uniforms and wouldn’t want 
them anyway. For another, even if 
they did, they would find them 
close at home, since there is scarcely 
a hut in the Soviet Union which 


doesn’t have a flock of ducks as part 
of the family livestock. 

Still another watchdog suggestion: 
has been that ECA and other agen- 
cies help the Commerce Department 
in its assigned function of policing 
improper exports. Commerce has 
only a limited number of overseas 
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employes available to do the work. 
Tightening up of controls, how- 
fever, still does not touch the prob- 
lem of trans-shipment of embar- 
}goed goods through free ports of 
Europe. On _ this, Administration 
officials just throw up their hands. 
It would mean a customs policing 
job for foreign countries of a mag- 
nitude beyond the point of profit- 
j able return. 
| The watchdog committee is in- 
i} clined to agree, but it had some re- 
‘Marks to make in a recently issued 
report: 
j Effective direct control in this 
field clearly depends upon the 
ananimous action of many coun- 


tries and hope of that had better 
be abandoned, at least for the im- 
mediate future.” 

Serious assessment of all factors 
in the situation indicates that Con- 
gress is right in prodding ECA into 


being more alert to the prevention | 


of war-making shipments from Mar- 
shall Plan countries. But Wherry’s 
proposed remedy is very drastic. It 
would require a cutting off of trade 
that would have disrupting eco- 
nomic effects. 

The compromise amendment, 
while it really added nothing to the 
intent of the original law, promises 
to have a good effect in tightening 
up on control henceforth. 


away after a closer study of the 
competition they would face on 
@otate Street. 
_ Nevertheless, competition is or- 
-derly on State Street. By mutual 
“agreement, its merchants have out- 
dJawed such inelegant attention- 
‘getters as (1) store front loud 
speakers, (2) noise makers, and (3) 
‘live models — both animal and 
human — in shop windows. When 
a State Street establishment inad- 
_vertently violated the agreement not 
long ago by having young ladies 
attired in fur coats parade through 
its windows, the infraction was 
quickly spetted by a neighboring 
store and within an hour the er- 
‘rant mannequins were banished — 
with apologies. 
An analysis of State Street’s con- 
-tinuing prosperity could scarcely 
~ overlook the fact that the street has 
been booming during a_ period 
marked by ominous forecasts of 
the eventual extinction of mid-city 
shopping areas. The argument is 
familiar to everyone: shoppers are 
swinging more and more to the 
convenience of suburban buying, 
and sooner or later downtown shop- 
ping centers will become ghosts of 
a bygone era. State Street is well 
aware of the nationwide trend, but 
as ye: no one has become fidgety 
about it. Community shopping in 
metropolitan Chicago has been 
growing rapidly (partly abetted by 
branch stores of State Street con- 
cerns), but business along the big 
street has been growing just as 
-rapidly — if, indeed, not more 
rapidly. r 


Everybody Loves State Street 


E (Continued from page 17) 


Nor has the street been seized 
with middle-age slow down. In the 
five years since the war — when 
viewing-with-alarm over the com- 
munity shopping trend has been 
the strongest — State Street has car- 
ried out the biggest capital invest- 
ment program in its history. At 
the end of the war, its merchants 
estimated they would spend $25,- 
000,000 on new construction and 
renovation by 1950. They actually 
have spent nearly double that fig- 
ure. The five-year building boom 
has brought a number of notable 
additions to the street, among them 
the second largest F. W. Woolworth 
store in the world and ultra-mod- 
ernistic new clothing stores built 
by Baskin Clothing Company and 
Bond Stores. By far the biggest 
post-war investment in State Street 
has been the conversion of the 17- 
story Boston Store into the multi- 
ple-occupancy State-Madison Build- 
ing, which now houses more than 
30 retail concerns on its lower 
floors. The two-year conversion job 
was probably the biggest undertak- 
ing of its kind in history. 

If there is a single key to State 
Street’s prosperity, it is perhaps the 
sheer fascination of bigness. The 
combination of churning crowds, 
resplendent shop windows and vast 
acres of tempting merchandise is, 
after all, the real lodestone that 
draws visiting conventioneers from 
Phoenix and Philadelphia as well 
as suburban housewives to State 
Street. 

Happily for the street, succeeding 
generations of merchant princes 
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have been steadfast in their deter- 
mination to maintain the thorough- 
fare as the preeminent shopping 
show place of the Midwest. Archi- 
tecturally, State Street is something 
short of inspiring. It lacks the ele- 
gance of New York’s Fifth Avenue 
and the grace of London’s Regent 
Street. But what State Street lacks 
on these esthetic counts, it has more 
than made up in skillful retail 
showmanship — its primary stock 
in trade for more than a century. 

Much of this showmanship has 


its taproots in the individualism of 
State Street’s original founders. 
Historians have noted that it was 
largely due to the efforts of an 
enterprising New York-born Quak- 
er, Potter Palmer, that retail trade 
settled down on State Street. Origi- 
nally, frontier trade in Chicago 
began developing east and west 
along Lake Street. It was Palmer’s 
idea that Chicago’s logical axis was 
north and south along State Street 
and, sensing the profit potential if 
the hunch was correct, he began 
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4 
buying up frontage along the 
muddy, unevenly-planked street in 
the 1850’s. One of the most ener; 
getic real estate promoters of alll 
times, Palmer spent most of his life 
time championing State Street. He 
induced his one-time business part+ 
ner, Marshall Field, to transfer his 
thriving young dry goods house 
from Lake to State Street and later 
he helped in bringing such cele+ 
brated merchants as Leon Mandel,! 
John Pirie, Charles D. Peacock, 
Charles Netcher (founder of the 
soston Store) and Abram Roths- 
child to his rapidly developing 
thoroughfare. : 

Palmer at one time widened the 
street virtually single-handedly by 
contributing outright a long strip 
of his own property to the city. 
When the street was struggling to 
raise itself from the smoking ruins 
of 1871, Palmer — by then one of 
the wealthiest men of Chicago — 
helped bail out more than one of 
its near-bankrupt merchants. 
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Transportation Edict : 


Marshall Field, who shared Pal-- 
mer’s determination to maintain the? 
street as the heart of Chicago’s re-- 
tail trade, long insisted that all! 
public transportation systems termi-- 
nate or proceed along State Street. , 
With few exceptions, this unwritten | 
law has been observed down to the: 
present day, the subway being the: 
most recent major addition to the: 
street's public transportation facili- » 
ties. 

Another Field theory was that: 
the American family of means; 
should not be required to travel to» 
Europe for outstanding merchan- » 
dise — as was the custom of gentle- » 
folk a century ago. Instead, Field 
believed the wares of the world’s. 
markets should be sought out and 
brought back to this country. He 
put the theory into practice when 
he sent his brother, Joseph Field, to 
England to establish the first over- 
seas buying office of an American 
department store. . 

Today, Field buyers comb most 
of ‘the non-Communist world for 
rare merchandise. The store is 
among the largest importers of 
furniture and antiques, and may 
very well be the largest importer of 
toys. Mechanical animals standing 
four and five feet high are only a 
few of the fabulous variety of toys 
that come to the store from Ger- 
many, England and France. Among 
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its 73 acres of shopping area can be 
{found works of art (an Albright 
} painting recently sold at Fields for 
1$7,500) and such curiosities as 
$10,000 necklaces and $5,000 brace- 
ag designed by Salvador Dali. 


State Street’s oldest concern (but 
My Eich moved into the street after 
Fields) is 113-year-old C. D. Pea- 
j cock, Inc., which derives its name 
i from the son of the founder, Elijah 
| J. Peacock. Elijah, the son of an 
English watchmaker, came to Chi- 
} cago with a small inventory of 
| European-made watches and soon 
began a brisk trade replacing the 
“enormous timepieces of the frontier 
town. Later, California gold found 
‘its way into Peacocks in the form of 
delicate watches and ornamental 
jewelry. In the heyday of ostenta- 
“tious jewelry buying, Chicago’s car- 
Piage trade bought $200, 000 pearl 
necklaces, $50,000 solitaire rings and 
‘solid gold dinner sets at Peacocks. 
Although such items have gradually 
been dropped from the store’s regu- 
lar inventory, Peacocks still sell a 
~ $50,000 necklace now and then. The 
interior walls of the store are lined 
‘with stately Grecian marble, con- 
tributing to the atmosphere of 
_ Nineteenth Century elegance which 
still pervades the venerable institu- 
tion: 


State Street Council 


— Although individualism is deep 
_ rooted in State Street, there is never- 
theless a high degree of cooperation 
among its merchants on matters in- 
volving the general well-being of 
the street. The focal point of this 
_ cooperative spirit is the State Street 
- Council, organized in 1929 to pro- 
_ mote — in the broadest sense of the 
term — both the short and long 
- term interests of the street. 
- The council has proceeded to 
eliminate a number of minor an- 
noyances of the street. As a result 
of its efforts: (1) through trucks 
have been barred from the street, 
(2) a nickle shuttle bus service 
connecting the street with lakefront 
parking lots has been established, 
(3) the street’s once-ugly news- 
stands have been refurbished, (4) 
the erection of overhanging signs 
along the street has been prohibited, 
and (5) regulations against live 
models, noise makers and loud 
speakers have been rigidly enforced. 
The council recently drafted a pro- 
posed ordinance banning * ‘contin- 


uous auctions” — a form of retail- 
ing that has crept into State Street 
in recent years. 

The council’s most spectacular 
undertaking is its Christmas promo- 
tion, which this year is costing a 
hefty $80,000. This represents the 
cost of decorating the sstreet’s 86 
light poles (which, incidentally, 
make State Street the best illumi- 
nated street anywhere) with giant- 
sized Mother Goose figures inter- 
spersed with huge candy canes, pro- 
viding outdoor Yuletide music, and 
staging a gigantic Santa Claus pa- 
rade marking the November 18 


4] 


opening of the street’s toy depart- 
ments. ‘Che promotion is obviously 
well worth the cost. Last year, half 
a million people witnessed the 
spectacle in person and several mil- 
lion more saw the parade on tele- 
vision and newsreels. 

In addition ito promoting other 
seasonal events ranging from Easter 
to “Straw Hat Day,” the council for 
the past two years has been reaping 
a harvest of nationwide publicity 
for the street as the result of a 
series of shopper surveys. With the 
help of a market research firm, the 
council has canvassed a cross-section 
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of Chicago housewives, teen-agers 
and “career girls” on an astonishing 
variety of matters ranging from the 
working girl’s preferences in linge- 
rie to more or less intimate details 
of teen-age night life. 

The surveys have turned up such 
fascinating memorabilia as: (1) the 
typical Chicago thousewife is 3742 
years old, weighs 140 pounds, has 
been married 18.8 years and _ in- 
veigles her husband into helping 
with the dinner dishes, (2) the typi- 
cal teen-age girl wants to marry at 


tions 


21.1 years and have three ae 
and (3) the typical * ‘career girl” 
more interested in love and a eae 
home than present job. Such revela- 
have produced headlines 
throughout the country; findings of 
the teen-age survey were recorded 
in more than 500 newspapers carry- 
ing State Street’s name from coast 
to coast. 

Along with this newsworthy data, 
the surveys also provide more pro- 
saic information regarding buying 
habits and merchandise preferences 


_ customer traffic booming, they have 
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of the various groups of shoppers. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, this has 
provided State Street merchants 
with valuable source material. fon 
individual store promotions, al-| 
though it was designed only to pro- 
vide background material in plan-\ 
ning council-sponsored style shows 
aimed at each. of the shopping 
groups surveyed. 

While State Street merchants, in-| 
dependently and through the coun-| 
cil, have been working on such: 
short range campaigns for keeping 


also been occupied more and more 
in recent years with the street's; 
larger problems. These problems 3 
involve not so much the street itself 
as the civic welfare of the whole: 
city. Although suburban shopping ; 
has yet to jeopardize State Street’s; 
prosperity, it nevertheless stands as; 
a threat that cannot be ignored. 


Housing and Parking 


Thus, although the council was; 
organized as a promotional agency, , 
its 23-member board of directors: 
(headed by Chairman Joel Gold- . 
blatt, president of Goldblatt Broth- . 
ers) and its first full-time paid 
president, Randall H. Cooper, are ' 
deeply concerned today with pro- 
viding adequate parking facilities 
for downtown Chicago, improving 
the city’s . transportation facilities, 
and bettering housing conditions in 
the city-wide area from which State 
Street draws the bulk of its custom- 
ers. Many of these neighborhoods 
have been declining while the city’s 
suburbs — farther removed from 
State Street — have been growing. — 

The council’s “Area Improvement 
Committee” has been cooperating 
closely with other civic organiza- 
tions to improve housing through- 
out Chicago. One fruit of this joint 
campaign was the recent announce- 
ment by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company of its intention to 
build 1,288 family units in Chica- 
go’s near South Side — as the coun- 
cil noted to its members, only 31 
blocks from State Street’s shoppe 
heart. 

The council has also joint 
financed a $60,000 study of the 
city’s parking problem conducted 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, which has re- 
sulted in a concrete program for 
making the downtown area more 
accessible to shoppers travelling by 
automobile. All told, the council. 
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Executives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Pu rchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


Advertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
one time; 15c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
15 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
ime; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 14 
one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 
elye times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
One Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
month to be inserted under proper 
i Terms—Payable in advance unless 
credit references are approved. Address Classi- 
fied Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 


Illinois. 


4 ARTISTS — INDUSTRIAL 


ADVERTISING ART 
Parts Books i 


Tech Manuals 
Catalogs 


Telephones 
DEarborn 2- 
6298 - 6299 


Manufacturers Art Service 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BUSINESS CARDS 


EMBOSSED BUSINESS 
CARDS 
Distinctive and Impressive 
$4.95 Per Thousand, Prepaid 


Guaranteed Reliable Service 


COMMERCIAL BUSINESS CARDS 
1541 Fillmore, Gary, Indiana 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HARGRAVES SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
‘Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Chicago, 2, Illinois. Telephone CEntral 
Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 
Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 


Street, 
6-1500. 
Florida; 
souri; 


California. 


EXTERMINATORS 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real 
Estate Co., etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
FUMIGATING 
hicago License No. | 


. Est. 1898 
440 N. STATE ST. 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 
165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 RAndolph 6-1760 
1870 80th Anniversary Year 1950 
ee 


GEARS 


Since 188-8 makers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR «no GEAR REDUCER. 
D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


; PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CAnal 6-1800 - CHICAGO 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 


Material Faster and Better. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »*% Multigraphing 
Planographing » Multilith 
Addressing *% Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610:'West Van 
Buccs St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
+3694, 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 
Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 
1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 

Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


MAP MOUNTING 


MAP MOUNTING — On cloth. On compo. 


On 
cases. DENOYER- 
Ravenswood Ave. 


roller 


moldings. In _ spring 
5235 


GEPPERT COMPANY, 
LO.1-9200. 


NAME PLATES 
wee a eee ee eee 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill AMbassador 2-5264. 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 
7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


SURPLUS WANTED 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 


31 Years of Steel Service 


WATCHMEN 


For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS worchouses, te 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 


INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 
For FACTORIES & OFFICES 


TUxedo 9-6670 
Chicago 44 


Phone any time: 
5967 W. Madison St. 


WELDING SERVICE 


WELDING 
SPOT, BUTT, SEAM, ARC, HELIARC 
Power driven spot welders with synchronous 
timing, 120 K.V.A. capacity. 


FACILITIES APPROVED BY USN, USAAF 


LESLIE WELDING CO. 
Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Il. 
NEvada 8-7030 


2941 W. 


Mention 
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COB PRESS’ SONS, INC. — 


MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
e 


STEEL DUMP BODIES HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
HYDRAULIC LIFT GATES 


e 
COMMERCIAL BODIES 


JA 


PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 


e 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 
e 
REPAIRING PAINTING 
LETTERING GRITBLASTING 
INFRA-RED DRYING OF PAINT — over 1000 bulbs 


e 
RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 


e 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 


e 
STEEL FABRICATION 
Shear capacity — 1/2 x 12’-0” 
250 ton hydraulic press brake - 14’-0” 
501 West 33rd Street . . . Chicago 16, IIlinois 


BOulevard 8-6182 
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has spent more than $100,000 0 
such long range city improvemen 
programs since the war — plus un 
counted hours of effort on the pan 
of the street’s leading merchants. 


Although State Street has lon; 
since lost its frontier main  stree 
appearance, the spirit that built thl 
street has not been lost in the trans: 
tion. Its merchants are embarkee 
in a costly and complex campaigy 
to keep the thoroughfare flourish 
ing despite the problems that bi: 
city congestion and outwardboune 


population movements have um 
avoidably produced. 
As Council President Randal 


Cooper explains it, “The American 
economy has just recently come o 
age. Our cities are getting olde: 
and beginning to reveal dead tim 
ber. European cities began decay 
ing years ago. Hence, we havs 
come to the point where every 
major American city must set abou) 
rebuilding itself. Much is at stake 
Our total business and investmen: 
is here in the heart of the city — 
and we are determined never to le: 
the heart of Chicago decay.” 


Trends In Finance and Business: 


(Continued from Page 10) 


it has found that such workers cant 
more than hold their own on the 
production front. In general, they: 
are less inclined toward absenteeism, 
their productivity declines very: 
gradually, they have fewer accidents: 
and injuries than younger workers.; 


The institute’s findings are con- 
tained in a university bulletin, en- 
titled “Who's Too Old to Work?”, 
which points out that an organized 
campaign for the employment of! 
older workers is beginning to bear 
fruit. A number of companies are. 
individually behind the campaign, 
and the government is helping 
partly through its efforts in pub- 
licizing the employability of older 
persons and partly through policies 
aimed at hiring as many older peo- 
ple as possible in a number of 
government agencies. 

As a result, the labor institute 
believes, “A realistic principle of 
personnel policy is becoming ac- 
cepted — that the degree and 
quality of individual ability at any 
age is more important in relating 
men to jobs than the use of exact 
chronological age.” 
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CAN YOU USE HELP 


In Relating Your Business 


To NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is daily answer- 


ing scores of questions from its members concerning: 


Government Contracting Price Control 

Selective Service Deferments Transportation Regulations 
Reserve Deferments International Trade Controls 
Plant Protection Renegotiation 

Production Regulations Credit Controls 


On these and related problems the Association has extensive in- 
formation and is equipped to give comprehensive help. Texts of 


many governmental orders are available upon request. 


For help, telephone, write or visit Association headquarters. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7700 


aps 


\ girl applied for a job as a stenogra- 
pher and they gave her a test in spelling. 


“How do she 


was asked. 


you spell Mississippi?” 


“'The river or the state?” 


* * * 


The first Adam-splitting gave us Eve— 
a force man has never been able to con- 


trol. 
* * * 


A male nurse in a mental hospital 
noticed a patient with his ear close to 
the wall listening intently. The patient 
held up a finger as a warning for him 
to be very quiet; then beckoned him 
over and said: 

“You listen here.” 

The nurse put his ear to the wall and 
listened for some time, then turned to 
the patient and said: “I can’t hear any- 
thing.” 

“No,” said the patient, “and it’s been 
like that all day.” 


* * * 
Son “Pop, why do they rope off the 
aisles at weddings?” 
Papa — “So the bridegroom can't get 
away, son.” 


* * * 


A group of Chicagoans were showing a 
Visiting ‘Texan the town. “What do you 
think of our stock yards?” they asked. 

“Man, we got brandin’ corrals in Texas 
bigger’n this.” 

“Well,” they asked further, “what do 
you think of the imposing skyscrapers ol 
the Chicago skyline?” 

“Why, man, we got tombstones in Boot 
Hill bigger than those.” 


That night they put a brace of snap- 
ping turtles in his bed. When he turned 
down the covers and asked what they 


were, he was told, “Ilinois bedbugs.” 
them a moment, ‘So 


he agreed. “Young ‘uns, ain't 


He peered at 
they arc,” 
they?” 


: * 


Lecturing his son who had been avoid- 
ing school, the father asked sternly, 
“What do you mean by playing truant? 
What makes you stay away from school?” 

Replied the son, “Class hatred, father.” 


The Sunday-school teacher carefully 
lined up the four little “cherubs” who 
were in the Christmas program. Each 
child carried a letter. As they stood 
side by side, the letters would spell 
“star. A mix-up occurred, and the 


congregation had a hard time restraining 


itself when the little performers took 
their places — in reverse. 

* * * 
“So you and Charlie are married. I 


thought all the time it was just going 


to be a flirtation.” 


“So did Charlie!’ 
« « » » 
The new elevator man went to_ his 


boss and asked to have the day off to 

help his wife with the housecleaning. 
“Jim, I am always glad to grant any 

reasonable request,’ said the boss, “but 


your wife has ’phoned and _ said she 
would not need you.” 
“Mr. Jones,” replied Jim. “There are 


two persons in this building who handle 
the truth loosely and I am one of 
them. I’m not married.” 


“Now if you’d like to try for the $25 question — 
guess who’s dog bit whom!” 
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The bill for his lunch in the dini 
car was $1.45 and the diner pulled ouwu 
two one-dollar bills. The waiter brought, 
in change, a 50-cent piece and a_ nickel. 
The guest looked up at the waiter, who 
gazed solemnly at the change tray. With] 
a grunt of annoyance, he pocketed the: 
half dollar and, to his astonishment, the, 
waiter grinned widely. 

“That’s all right, sir,” he chuckled. “I 
just gambled and lost. Just gambled and 


lost!” 
* * * 


Cop — “Have you any explanation for» 
wandering around drunk at this time of 
the night?” 


Drunk — “Shay, if I had an explana.| 
tion, I'd have faced my wife an hour? 
ago.” 

* * * 
Employer: “Who told you that you. 


could neglect your office duties just be-- 
cause I kissed you once in a while?” 
Steno: “My lawyer.” 


* * * 


“Mama,” asked 7-year-old Clara, “Whatt 
does transatlantic mean?” 


“Across the Atlantic, of course,” re-- 
plied her mother. “Trans always means 
across’. 

“Then, I suppose,” continued Clara, , 
“that transparent means a cross parent.” | 
* * * 

A drunk after imbibing a_ prodigiaus ; 
quantity of liquor, attempted to blow) 
out a candle, whereupon his alcohol- - 
saturated breath burst into flame. Shaken | 
by the experience the man _ begged his ; 
wife to bring him the family Bible, , 
muttering, “I gotta swear off.” Placing ; 
his hand on the Bible, he intoned —. 
“Before Heaven, I swear never again will | 

I blow on a lighted candle.” 


